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WHO’S WHO 


GERARD B. DONNELLY concludes his recom- 
mendations on the neutrality problem now trou- 
bling the legislators, not to say the executives, in 
Washington. His aim is to keep this country out of 
war, for the sake of this country. He is against 
those, and they are not few, who would chance war 
for the sake of battening on war. . . . PAUL L. 
-BUAKELY is a recognized authority on the Con- 
stitution and American history. In these days when 
the distance between Europe and America has been 
reduced to the length of a few moments by wire 
and a few hours by wings, it is well to know where 
we stand on the doctrine attributed to Monroe... . 
JOSEPH H. FICHTER, St. Louis writer and stu- 
dent of economic programs, went up to Nova Scotia 
this past summer. He observed the workings of 
Antigonish and differed from those who attached 
wrong labels on the noble experiment. . . . WIL- 
LIAM J. SMITH, Brooklyn labor educator, found 
that he had not said all he would like to say in his 
article of last week. The story of Red squirmings 
daily becomes longer and funnier. . . . RICHARD 
DANA SKINNER served as the dramatic critic of 
the Commonweal for more than ten years. His 
book, Our Changing Theatre, is an analytic and an 
engrossing handbook of the drama. His survey of 
the theatre will be begun this week and will be con- 
cluded in our next issue. 


NEXT WEEK we introduce a new Negro intellec- 
tual to our readers, George Streator. He will tell 
about Communism among his people. Richard Mul- 
cahy will discuss the question of American busi- 
ness and the European war. 
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COMMENT 











WE enthusiastically applaud the President’s re- 
solve, renewed in his address to the Joint Session, 
to keep the country out of war. We also insist that 
the determination of this country’s foreign policies 
is a duty which the Constitution places upon Con- 
gress and the President jointly, and not, as is com- 
monly said by the press, upon the President alone. 
We point out that the Congressmen, by the clear 
intent of the Constitution, have coordinate, distinct 
or joint powers and responsibilities along with the 
Executive officials. This fact leads us to agree with 
Mr. Landon in insisting that Congress, and not 
merely some of its leaders, remain in Washington 
during the present emergency. Under our system 
of checks and balances it would be just as much a 
mistake at this time for one branch of the Govern- 
ment to surrender its Constitutional functions and 
adjourn until next January as it would be for the 
Executive department to leave the capital for a 
long vacation. We want to see both elective depart- 
ments present, girded and ready to perform the 
functions assigned by our fundamental law. We 
want the Executive to enjoy the benefit, and the 
country to enjoy the advantage, of Congress’s opin- 
ion, criticism and formulation of policy. 


AMONG the new medical problems occasioned by 
the war, doctors may be called upon to decide just 
how many of his words a man may swallow with- 
out choking or at least seriously upsetting his di- 
gestive tracts. Rumor has it that a doctor is in daily 
attendance down in the office of the editors of the 
Daily Worker. A few samples of what the poor 
editors have had to swallow in recent days: The 
Nazi-Soviet Alliance will “stiffen Polish resistance 
and give Poland a greater chance of staving off 
Fascist aggression.” “If Poland ... fights .. . and 
continues to fight, it can be said that regardless of 
what Great Britain may do or may not do, the 
Soviet Union’s policy is to assist any nation that 
becomes a victim of aggression.” “It is the well- 
established policy of the Soviet Union to give aid to 
any nation that is the victim of aggression.” And 
how about that clarion call to the United States, 
“to find immediately every ways and means to aid 
Poland in defending her national independence”? 
Surely Browder and Company would not have the 
United States defend Polish independence even 
against Soviet aggression? Did he not say publicly, 
not so long ago, that in case of a war between the 
United States and Russia, he would simply take it 
for granted that the United States would be in the 
wrong, and he would do everything in his power to 
undermine such a war? And how about the impera- 
tive duty of the United States to “support the peace 
policy of the Soviet Union”? Hurry, doctor, the 
man’s choking! 
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STORIES in the press during the week are perplex- 
ing and provoking to the ordinary observer. The 
Cunard liner, Aquitania, arrived during the week 
with the usual supernormal toll of passengers, all 
anxious to get away from the European scare of 
the impending war. Out of a total of more than 
1,600 passengers, it was surprising to learn that 
more than half the number were “refugees,” many 
of whom after being cleared by American authori- 
ties in England constituted a problem for the ex- 
amining officials in New York harbor. With Ameri- 
can citizens panicky in Europe and American State 
and shipping authorities working furiously on both 
sides of the Atlantic to hasten the homecoming, the 
ordinary observer in New York is staggered to see 
so many “refugees” passed through to our hospi- 
table American shores and cluttering up the impro- 
vised quarters hastily arranged to meet the emer- 
gency of getting American citizens home. Another 
press message told us of the heavy rush of aliens 
for citizenship papers. There are an average of 340 
aliens at Ellis Island each day. The officials of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Bureau state that 
even if war conditions were removed it would take 
two years to return to normal. Surely the Ameri- 
can citizens in Europe, whether there for business 
or pleasure, would seem to have preference to the 
thousands of “refugees,’”’ many of whom enter upon 
a period of problem children to the United States 
Government even before they reach the Statue of 
Liberty. 


THE state of war in Europe has surely upset our 
mental equilibrium at home. What a topsy-turvy 
world we live in! A dog fancier addressed a post- 
card to a member of AMERICA Staff last week advis- 
ing that, since war was inevitable for Americans as 
well, he (the dog fancier) was unloading on the dog 
market all his prize Welsh terriers at a sacrifice 
and, consequently, here was a golden opportunity. 
Perhaps the gent in question merely hit upon the 
war scare as a chance for sales’ promotion, but the 
tone of the postcard had a ring of sincerity about 
it. This incident, coupled with several similar ones 
that have come to notice, brings home more and 
more the realization that the “inevitable” hysteria 
—or is it propaganda in disguise?—is taking hold 
increasingly on the public mind. AMERICA has been 
harping on the point, with continued insistence, 
that the war in Europe is Europe’s business, that 
this country can and must stay out of war, that 
the word “inevitable” must be stricken from our 
vocabulary when applied as a modifier of “involve- 
ment.”’ Emotionalism is the most dangerous traitor 
to our stand on strict neutrality. It was encourag- 
ing, then, to note that the National Association of 
Manufacturers went on record as endorsing that “‘a 











public will to peace, coupled with wise public poli- 
cies and affirmative action to this end by our gov- 
ernment, will keep us out of war. A fatalistic atti- 
tude that war is inevitable is absurd. It presup- 
poses that America cannot conduct itself intel- 
ligently to perserve peace and its own interests.” 


THE most amazing thing about Herr Hitler’s Dan- 
zig speech on September 19 is that it shows how 
literally are to be taken his words on that occasion 
concerning Russia and Germany: “We know well 
that we can best take care of our interests if the 
two greatest nations get together.”’ Such evidence 
was needed, in view of Hitler’s previous declara- 
tions that “any treaty links between Germany and 
present-day Bolshevist Russia [elsewhere ‘para- 
site’] would be without any value whatsoever.” Red 
propaganda in Spain knew this art of painting 
atheisms’ victims as ravening wolves, and it is easy 
for Stalin and Hitler alike to cry havoc upon the 
Poles prostrate beneath their blows and to claim 
glorious triumph for Communist Socialism and Na- 
tional Socialism in the interests of the comrades 
and Kameraden. The hollowness of Hitler’s verbal 
proffers of peace, which his own actions in August 
utterly belied, is doubly proven by his tirade in 
which the Poles are depicted as an essentially “‘in- 
ferior’” people void of even the shadow of any rights 
over against the “superior” Teutons who are born 
to rule them. This is ideology with a vengeance, a 
mockery of any just claims of the German people. 
There can be no settlement with a man who ac- 
knowledges no law save the law of his own pride 
and passion. 


WORDS change their meanings so fast these days 
that dictionaries must be revised as fast as maps. 
Just to keep up to date: a lover of democracy is 
now one who opposes the Embargo. A Nazifascist 
is one who thinks the Embargo should be retained. 


WITH all the grim news that comes from across 
the seas, it will be a relief for everyone to look to 
the peaceful hills of Spokane where the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference will hold its eight- 
eenth annual convention October 15 to 18 of this 
year. This is the Conference’s first general meeting 
on the West Coast, although it was many years ago 
at Eugene, Oregon, where the present honorary 
President of the Conference, the Most Rev. Edwin 
V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Kansas City, began to 
think as a young parish priest of the possibility of 
such an organization. The Conference faces now 
the prospect of its most challenging and successful 
meeting. Its Episcopal Advisor, the Most Rev. Aloy- 
sius J. Muench, D.D., Bishop of Fargo, has helped 
greatly in coordinating and consolidating the vari- 
ous groups and agencies interested in rural-life 
problems. The interest itself in these problems has 
increased immensely during the last few years, as 
was shown last September when the Conference 
met at Vincennes, Ind. Much advance has been 


made in the way of clarifying the various methods 
of economic self-help, such as the different types 
of cooperatives and of distributist projects. The 
spiritual side of rural life has received great im- 
petus, while practical programs have been pre- 
sented for rural charities, parish recreational ac- 
tivities, etc. The war situation will itself be a stimu- 
lus, since peace and rural life are intimately linked 
together. 


WHETHER the blame should be placed upon his 
own modesty or upon the nodding reporters, we do 
not undertake to decide. The truth is, however, 
that with all the excitement about the sinking of 
the Athenia, the press seems to have passed over a 
living answer to the query of most Catholics: “Was 
there a priest on board?” There was, the Rev. J. V. 
O’Connor, twenty-eight years old, who with his 
father, Charles O’Connor, was one of the survivors. 
Father O’Connor was ordained last Christmas in 
Philadelphia by Cardinal Dougherty, and was re- 
turning with his father from a visit to relatives in 
County Tyrone, Ireland. According to the Dublin 
Standard for September 8, Father O’Connor was 
actually one of the last to leave the Athenia. The 
vessel carried with it to the bottom the few posses- 
sions he was taking back from his first trip to 
Europe, including his portable altar, chalice and 
other sacred vessels and his breviary. He had cele- 
brated Holy Mass on Saturday and Sunday (the 
day of the sinking) for the Catholic passengers on 
the Athenia, who numbered about thirty. Many of 
these passengers received Holy Communion. Father 
O’Connor will have pleasanter moments in his life 
than those he has lived through, but he will have 
none which will better show what a priest means 
when danger and sorrow smite. 


WHAT is difficult to understand is why the WPA 
workers should be canvassed by the Government 
at the present time to ascertain their opinion about 
our participation in the European war mess. The 
questionnaire quite recently distributed among 
these workers must be laid to the door of the WPA 
administration, for no private authority—unless 
the Workers Alliance, a Communist-directed union 
—would dare distribute such forms among the men 
on relief work. Why, too, are these relief workers 
continually made the political guinea-pigs for the 
Administration? If the Government really wanted 
an honest opinion about the sentiment of free 
Americans on the question of our going to war, the 
canvass should be made out in the open. As re- 
marked by one of the workers who filled out the 
form, not one of them would hazard the possible 
loss of his WPA job by fixing his signature to a 
negative reply. What the ultimate purpose of this 
scrutiny of opinion on the part of the Government 
is, can only be surmised. One guess is as good as 
another, but in view of the present Congressional 
session on Neutrality it does look as if the Admin- 
istration intends using the poll of the WPA work- 
ers as a means to win its own objectives. 
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NEUTRAL WE MUST REMAIN 
IN THE TRUEST WAY 


Legislation should close all loopholes tightly 


GERARD B. DONNELLY 

















(Continued from last week) 


CASH and carry, the method advocated in this and 
a preceding article as the only practical way to keep 
this country out of the war, is emphatically not the 
cash-and-carry plan now in favor with the Ad- 
ministration. The latter rejects the iron-bound 
carry clause once written into the now forgotten 
Pittman bill; it wants a cash provision full of ex- 
ceptions, loopholes and provisos. 

The wide divergence between the two concepts 
will become clear to the reader as soon as he 
realizes what the President means by a carry law 
and then contrasts that with the complete carry 
law proposed in last week’s article. 

The measure worked out by Mr. Hull, then em- 
bodied into the Bloom bill and now advanced as 
having the President’s approval is not the true 
carry plan. It is not a measure which will keep 
this nation from getting embroiled with the bel- 
_ ligerents. It offers our people no great protection 
against the dangers incident to American sea com- 
merce during a foreign war. 

In fact, the term carry law, when it is applied 
to the Administration’s proposal, is an utterly de- 
ceptive term. And if Congress in the present session 
adopts what the Administration chooses to call 
carry legislation, and so fails to enact the genuine, 
complete carry law, we might as well begin blow- 
ing the bugles now and conscripting our young men 
for service. When the Administration speaks of 
the carry provision, it is referring to a proposal 
incorporated into the original Bloom bill. 

The reader will recall that, at the end of last 
May, the chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, after a number of secret conferences 
with the Secretary of State, brought to the House 
a bill which he offered as a complete substitute for 
the present Neutrality Act. This bill made no men- 
tion of an embargo, and would have permitted the 
sale and export of arms. But in two uproarious, 
up-to-midnight sessions, the members, sitting as 
committee of the whole, drastically revised the 
bili. They inserted an arms embargo by adopting 
Representative Vorys’ lethal-weapons amendment; 
they forced other essential changes in spite of the 
chairman’s cries of protest. And when in mid-July 
the Senate refused to consider any kind of neu- 
trality revision, this Administration measure, to- 
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gether with changes forced into it, failed of enact- 
ment. 

Now, one of the purposes of the Administration 
planners was to allow American vessels to carry 
arms, ammunition, war implements and all other 
supplies to the belligerent nations. But it was evi- 
dent, as the bill was being written, that a number 
of Congressmen, representing a wide public opin- 
ion, were violently opposed to any such permission, 
particularly as it applied to the transport of arms. 
These legislators clearly saw that vessels loaded 
with war commodities and bound for the ports of 
one belligerent would inevitably be the targets of 
the other’s submarines. They saw as a consequence 
the destruction of American ships and the killing 
of our seamen. They foresaw a series of tragic in- 
cidents upon the seas and the resultant fury of 
our people at home. This proposed freedom for our 
ships to carry anything anywhere seemed to them 
a perilous thing, certain to lead to war. 

In an attempt to meet and soothe this strong 
opposition, the author of this bill and his sponsors 
decided to make a concession. First, they admitted 
that some ocean areas, especially those adjacent 
to the ports of the combatant nations, would be 
infested by blockaders and therefore extremely 
dangerous for ships engaged in carrying war com- 
modities. Then they inserted a section into the bill 
empowering the President to define these areas and 
order American ships (and citizens) to avoid them. 
The law was discretionary, that is, the President 
was in no wise bound to exercise this power; he 
was free to name as few areas as he chose; he 
could even discriminate by closing the seas adja- 
cent to one combatant’s ports but leaving the 
other’s unrestricted. 

This provision, as written into the original Bloom 
bill, was called the combat-area section. For rea- 
sons explained, it was never enacted into law. But 
the idea is still cherished by the Administration,” 
for it sees in it a substitute for the complete carry 
legislation which, the Administration fears, would 
place intolerable restrictions upon its freedom. 

To prepare the way for this substitution and to 
make it easier, the Administration has contrived 
a shift in terms. It now calls the combat-area pro- 
posal the carry law—as if the two were synonymous. 











And so, at present, the public is being victimized 
by a false name; it is being assured that the Ad- 
ministration favors the carry legislation, but the 
actual fact is that the Administration favors only 
the combat-area plan mislabeled as the carry plan. 

Between the two there exists a world of differ- 
ence. The protection afforded to American lives 
and property by the area law would be only par- 
tial; that afforded by the true carry law would be 
complete. The area ban would keep our ships out 
of only a few dangerous waters, but practically it 
would leave them open to destruction in every other 
part of the world—on all the high seas, near non- 
proscribed belligerent ports such as the Canadian, 
or even close to our own shores, near Cape Charles 
or Ambrose Light. 

The proponents of the complete carry clause, and 
this writer is one of them, if such legislation must 
be enacted, see all the waters of the globe as peril- 
ous for any American ship loaded with belligerent 
supplies, especially if these be arms, and they hope 
that Congress will not allow itself to be deceived 
by a label. Congress should enact the complete 
carry provision outlined in these pages last week— 
a law forbidding our ships to transport any com- 
modity whatever to the combatant nations, or even 
to neutrals for transshipment. 

However, for reasons to be explained in a mo- 
ment, this writer sees great need for a combat- 
area law also—to be passed in addition to the com- 
plete carry law just discussed and clearly distinct 
from it. The need will be shown further along in 
these paragraphs. Meanwhile this article offers the 
third of its proposals for legislation. 

3. Forbid Americans to travel on belligerent- 
owned ships. 

As applied at present under the discretionary 
power of the President, the Neutrality Act pro- 
hibits our citizens from entering or passing through 
the North Atlantic or the Mediterranean areas on 
any belligerent-flag vessel. 

But to prevent the loss of American lives and its 
dangerous repercussions at home, a wider ban 
seems necessary. Belligerent-owned ships risk de- 
struction, not only in or near the combat areas, 
but in any and every other part of the world. The 
law as proposed above would not be subject to dis- 
cretionary or partial application, but would keep 
our citizens from belligerent-owned ships in all the 
seven seas. For example, Americans would be en- 
joined from traveling aboard a British ship from 
Rio de Janeiro to Buenos Aires. 

4. Forbid American ships and citizens to enter 
areas defined as dangerous by the President or 
independently by Congress. But do not substitute 
this law for the complete carry clause. 

At the present date it remains wholly lawful 
for our nationals aboard neutral vessels to enter 
or pass through the perilous waters of the North 
Atlantic and Mediterranean areas. This is lawful, 
also, for our ships bound for neutral ports. By re- 
stricting both freedoms the law will save Ameri- 
can lives and property from certain destruction 
and thus serve to prevent the rise of angry passions 
at home. 


This law would not permit a New Yorker now 
in Amsterdam to board a Dutch ship for America, 
since this would mean a risking of his life, as the 
Athenia passengers risked theirs, in the submarine- 
infested British waters. Nor would it let the Man- 
hattan, even though loaded with a cargo of un- 
warlike commodities, head for the neutral ports 
of Barcelona or Athens, because her course would 
take her into the dangers of the Mediterranean. 

While granting authority to the Executive to 
name dangerous areas, Congress ought to retain 
—- and independent power to name them 

so. 

However, because of reasons previously dis- 
cussed, it would be a fatal error for Congress to 
pass this combat-area clause as a substitute for 
the carry law, or under the deceptive name of carry 
legislation. 

5. Keep the present ban against all dealings in 
belligerent bonds or securities, the making of loans, 
extending credit, soliciting contributions. But with- 
draw the Executive power to modify the no-credit 
clause. 

Section 3 of the Neutrality Act, as summarized 
above, imposes restrictions only upon persons, and 
does not bind the Treasury or other Federal 
agencies. This section became operative at the sign- 
ing of the embargo proclamation. 

Its purpose is to prevent citizens, and also aliens, 
from investing in the war and thus acquiring a 
creditor interest in the fortunes of the war. There 
is no demand for abolishing this law, but a danger 
previously mentioned in this paper should be noted 
again. By a proviso inserted into Section 3, the 
President is practically empowered to nullify the 
ban against extending credit to the combatants, and 
the President has already invoked the proviso. 

This great discretionary power should be with- 
drawn. Indeed, it must be withdrawn if Congress 
is to enact the new cash-and-carry provisions em- 
bodying complete and ruthless refusal to sell any 
commodity to the belligerents except for cash in 
full and on the line before shipment. 

When the Administration praises cash-and-carry 
legislation, it wants, and expects to get, embodied 
in the new cash clause, a proviso exactly like that 
in Section 3. This would permit the Executive to 
make whatever exception to the law that he might 
think proper. 

6. Forbid Government agencies and corporations 
to extend disguised credits or loans to the bel- 
ligerents. 

Our Government, since it is a neutral, will not, 
of course, offer funds to any belligerent. Besides, 
virtually all the combatant nations are debt de- 
faulters, and the Johnson Act now on our statute 
books bans Government credit to these. 

But it seems that the Export-Import Bank, a 
Government corporation, may legally underwrite 
shipments by American exporters to the welshing 
nations, and it has been asserted that this is a 
method of dodging the Johnson Act since it is a dis- 
guised Government credit to the defaulter. 

To prevent a similar hidden credit to belligerents 
a special ban may be necessary. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
IS A POLICY, NOT A LAW 


What the message of 1823 means today 


PAUL L. BLAKELY 











MAKING his way home through the mud of Wash- 
ington on an autumn evening in 1823, John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State, reflected on a letter 
which had been referred to him some weeks earlier 
by President Monroe. The letter did not disturb 
him. He had made up his mind, and it ran with 
that of the President. 

But the letter, from Richard Rush, American 
Minister at London, to President Monroe, set in mo- 
tion a train of reflections, many of which would 
be noted down that night in his diary. Rush wrote 
that at a diplomatic dinner, George Canning, British 
Foreign Secretary in the Portland ministry, had 
manifested a friendliness quite at variance with his 
usual hostility to Americans and their affairs. A 
few days later, he had written to Rush, sounding 
him out on an alliance, or understanding, between 
their two countries, which might thwart the plans 
of the Holy Alliance for returning the rebellious 
Spanish colonies in South America and Mexico to 
Bourbon control. Rush, Adams reflected, had acted 
with that perfect propriety which in a long diplo- 
matic career had never left him. He referred the 
note to President Monroe who discussed it with 
his Cabinet, and with Jefferson and Madison. 

As he thought of Canning, the “overbearing 
Canning,” (Canning always said that Adams was 
“domineering,” and both men were right) Adams 
grunted. Depend upon it, the man had an axe to 
grind. Canning had no love for the United States. 
What he meant by his proposal to Rush was not 
to favor the United States, but to throw an obstacle 
in the way of the Holy Alliance. As long as the 
prize was out of Great Britain’s grasp, it would 
be just as well were these former Spanish colonies 
allowed to go their own way. The strength, or at 
least the growing audacity, of the Holy Alliance, 
did not please him, and if the United States could 
be made to understand that the Holy Alliance was 
prepared to return some or all the colonies to a 
Spain with a Bourbon King, he was sure that in 
the United States the Holy Alliance would find an- 
other enemy. 

As for the Holy Alliance, Adams reflected, paus- 
ing to sound with his stick a dark pool in his path, 
he would soon take occasion to remind his old 
acquaintance, Alexander, Emperor of all the Rus- 
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sias, that “his doings did not always comport with 
the Christian spirit of the Holy Alliance.” He would 
choose his language, but a fit occasion for admin- 
istering a diplomatic rebuke would not be allowed 
to pass. 

Only two years before, Adams remembered 
Alexander by ukase had asserted ownership of 
the north-west coast of North America, from the 
Bering Straits down to the fifty-first parallel of 
latitude. He had forbidden all foreigners to fish or 
navigate within 100 Italian miles of the coast, and 
to give his ukase a practical turn, he had sent 
copies of it to London and Washington. In return, 
Alexander received a protest from both Govern- 
ments. Negotiations followed, and only this sum- 
mer Adams had requested the Russian minister at 
Washington to inform his august master that “we 
[the American Government] should contest the 
right of Russia to any territorial establishment on 
this continent, and that we should assume distinct- 
ly the principle that the American continents are 
no longer subjects for any new European colonial 
establishments.” The language was not an example 
of his most approved diplomatic style, but to judge 
from the attitude of the Russian minister, he had 
no doubt that it was effective. By agreeing to 
friendly negotiations, Alexander had shown that 
his ukase was merely a pro forma gesture. 

No, there was no need of courting Canning. The 
American Government could resolve this question, 
and any other questions arising from acts of the 
Holy Alliance, or of any foreign country, which 
might affect the vital interests of the United States. 
Jefferson, he knew, had written the President, on 
being shown Rush’s letter, “Our first and funda- 
mental maxim should be never to entangle our- 
selves in the broils of Europe; our second, never to 
suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic af- 
fairs,” and Madison had agreed. The words had im- 
pressed the President, for they represented the 
opinion both of the President and of his Secretary 
of State, John Quincy Adams. A pish and a tush for 
Canning! No doubt, the President would set forth 
the policy of the American Government, embodying 
the two points briefly stated by Jefferson, in a Mes- 
sage when Congress met in December. 

Revolving these and similar thoughts, Adams 











plodded along, now wondering for a moment if 
he had lost his way in the darkness, now almost 
stumbling over a family of pigs, comfortably es- 
conced for the night in a mudhole in the path. Now 
that these Southerners had their capital, swamps 
and all, why did they not improve it, and make it 
look a little less like a village of huts set out in a 
trackless sea of mire? 

If you have followed the Secretary to this point, 
you are acquainted with two facts; the issuance 
of a Russian ukase, and a vivid fear in the United 
States that the former Spanish colonies would be 
brought back to Bourbon rule by the Holy Alli- 
ance. Taken together, they brought into existence 
the statement of a national policy which has been 
styled “the Monroe Doctrine.” The statement alone 
is new, for the policy itself is found in germ in 
Washington’s Farewell Address. What Monroe 
wrote in his Message to Congress (December 2, 
1823) was not a theory evolved by himself, and 
new to the public. It represented an unbroken tra- 
dition expressed at various times by Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison and John Quincy Adams, and a 
conviction that we can avoid war by avoiding the 
entanglements that lead to war. Like Jefferson in 
1776, Monroe seized the occasion. 

The doctrine is found in two widely separated 
paragraphs of the Message. After referring in the 
early part (page 778 in Richardson’s Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents) to the negotiations with 
Russia touching the disputes over the north-west 
coast, the President wrote: 

In the discussions to which this interest has given 

rise and in the arrangements by which they may 

terminate, the occasion has been judged proper for 
asserting, as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintain, 


are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European power. 
The second part of the Doctrine is found in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 
In the wars of the European powers in matters 
relating to themselves we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 
It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make prepara- 
tions for our defense. .. . We owe it, therefore, to 
candor and to the amicable relations existing be- 
tween the United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their systems to any portions of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With 
the existing colonies or dependencies of any Euro- 
pean power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the Governments who have de- 
clared their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great considera- 
tion and on just principles, acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for the purpose of op- 
pressing them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European power in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States. (Richardson, 
p. 787.9 
Stated briefly, the Monroe Doctrine meant, at 
the time of its promulgation, that three principles 
were considered necessary in this country’s foreign 
policy. First, “in the wars of the European powers 


in matters relating to themselves,” the United 
States takes no part; second, the United States 
opposes action by which any foreign nation en- 
croaches upon the independence of any American 
state; and third, the United States views as an un- 
friendly act any attempt by any foreign nation to 
acquire additional territory in any part of the 
American continents. 

What does the Doctrine mean today? Before at- 
tempting to answer that question (if it can be 
answered) it will be well to point out what the 
Doctrine is not. 

The Monroe Doctrine is not a constitutional pro- 
vision which derives its force from its place in our 
fundamental law. It does not, therefore, transcend 
legislative or executive control; in other words, 
it binds neither Congress nor the President to any 
particular action. 

The Monroe Doctrine, although it has been re- 
peatedly affirmed, directly or indirectly, by Con- 
gress, is not an Act of Congress, and lacks the 
force, even of statute law. Still less, is it a part of 
international law, maintained by the consent of 
the nations, and alterable only by them. It is rec- 
ognized as a fact by practically all Governments, 
but not as a law which binds them. 

What, then, is the Monroe Doctrine? Essentially, 
it is a policy of self-defense against European 
power and influence in the Western Hemisphere. 
What form that self-defense may take at any time 
cannot, in the nature of things, be foreseen, since 
it is always within the rightful power of the Gov- 
ernment to adopt the means of self-defense which 
at the time seem appropriate. It is important to 
heed John Basset Moore’s warning against attach- 
ing decisive importance to certain phrases in Mon- 
roe’s statement of the Doctrine, “as if they fur- 
nished a definitive test of what should be done, 
and what should be omitted, under all contin- 
gencies.”’ 

Hence it does not seem possible to defend the 
theory that the Doctrine “binds” the United States 
to declare war against Germany, should Germany 
invade Canada. In time of peace, or in time of 
war, or in such days as now darken the world, 
the Monroe Doctrine imposes no law upon Con- 
gress, or the President, limiting their freedom in 
choosing appropriate means for the common de- 
fense. “In its own declarations the United States 
has never bound itself to any particular course of 
conduct in case of action by other powers con- 
trary to the principles announced,” said Charles 
Evans Hughes, then Secretary of State, in an ad- 
dress to the American Bar Association, on August 
30, 1923. “In any such event it is free to act ac- 
cording to its conception of the emergency and 
of its duty.” 

We shall not go far wrong in interpreting the 
present force of the Doctrine if we remember that 
it is not part of the Constitution, but the state- 
ment of a national policy. A Constitution changes 
slowly, by will of the people. A policy yields more 
readily, not to cater to the whims of governments, 
but to enable them to cope with changing circum- 
stances. 
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COOPERATIVES OF ANTIGONISH 
ARE MUCH MISUNDERSTOOD 


What they really are, and what they are said to be 


JOSEPH H. FICHTER 











PROPAGANDA for a good cause may be legiti- 
mate as well as illegitimate, but I fear that much of 
the propaganda surrounding the cooperative activi- 
ties of St. Francis Xavier University at Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, has been illegitimate. In the coopera- 
tive press and in the Catholic press the thing has 
been overdone. Writers playing up the cooperative 
movement in general, and the Antigonish move- 
ment in particular, have been striking the same 
chord for so long that it has become monotonous. 
To many readers it has become positively noisome. 

Antigonish is not what they say it is on three 
particular points—though all three are not said by 
the same person. The first erroneous contention is 
that the people of Novia Scotia have been revital- 
ized solely through the particular panacea of 
what are called the “Rochdale Principles” of Co- 
operation. The second is that the success of the 
movement there has been due wholly to a few 
leaders. The third mistake has been the over-em- 
phasis of the economic angle at the expense of the 
social, religious and philosophic motives behind the 
cooperative experiment. 

On a recent brief visit to Novia Scotia I had the 
pleasure of talking with the prominent personages 
connected with cooperative enterprise and educa- 
tion. Father Coady, who, like the other priests, is 
usually called “Doctor” by the American coopera- 
tors, was unfortunately absent. But the others were 
there, and they willingly talked on the very points 
I would make here. What I have to say are conclu- 
sions drawn by me from these conversations; not 
necessarily and entirely the convictions of those 
men. 

Anyone who is at all acquainted with consumers’ 
or marketers’ cooperation knows the Rochdale 
Principles. They are certain definite and almost 
concretized guides which can be found in all cooper- 
ative publications and according to which the bona- 
fide cooperative enterprise is set up. The tendency 
of commentators to emphasize these principles has 
led to the impression that you need simply mutter 
them like an incantation, and presto! your coopera- 
tive appears. As far as Nova Scotia is concerned, 
the Rochdale Principles are only a single plank in 
the program of social reform. 

Certainly Antigonish teaches the principles of 
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cooperation, and the Extension Department of the 
University broadcasts them throughout the Prov- 
ince. But they are nothing more than a device. The 
whole truth about Antigonish can be said in these 
two words: Adult Education. Credit unions, fishery 
combines, retail and wholesale cooperatives, all the 
other progressive steps taken there would have 
been impossible without it. The Rochdale Principles 
are incidental to it. Teach the people, and teach 
them thoroughly, any other method of helping 
themselves, and you would have seen similar re- 
sults. The big thing, however, is that the people are 
being taught. 

Your complete “cooperator” will immediately re- 
spond that no other device can effect the improve- 
ment that the Rochdale Principles bring. That state- 
ment is really problematical. I am personally con- 
vinced of their effectiveness; but attributing the 
success at Antigonish only to them is shooting wide 
of the mark. The people there were in prime need 
of fundamental knowledge and the Catholic educa- 
tors of Xavier University brought it to them. Part 
of the knowledge they brought was the cooperative 
system as guided by the Principles; but it was only 


Father Tomkins is a short, genial, gray old man 
who continually repeats that “the University and 
College have to go out and teach the people the 
things they need.” By that he means the practical 
knowledge that can help them in their practical 
problems of the work-a-day world. Strictly speak- 
ing he is not an educator in the sense that he would 
teach humanism, culture and the like. The same 
can be said of A. J. MacDonald (Director of the 
Extension Department and brother of the Univer- 
sity’s President), Alec MacIntyre, Nelson MacDon- 
ald, and many of the others. They are on the alert 
to show people how they can help themselves and 
each other, how they can get the most out of their 
individual labor and out of their combined efforts. 

This, then, is the big work of the University 
Extension Department. The faculty members are 
ready at all times to travel to the industrial, agri- 
cultural and maritime sections of the Province in 
order to speak on methods of self-help and to assist 
in the formation of study clubs and actual economic 
enterprise. Frequently enough, some of the more 








advanced students at the University will give 
speeches to labor groups and other organizations. 
Antigonish itself is the center and breeding place of 
the whole movement and its essence is the educa- 
tional program in the sense of practical training. 

The second mistaken notion about Antigonish is 
easy to refute. It is their love for truth and not any 
excessive modesty which forces Doctors Coady and 
Tompkins to disclaim credit for a great success. 
The plain fact of the matter is that cooperation by 
its very nature can never be the sole work of a few 
individuals. Were it not for the hundreds of intelli- 
gent clergy and wide-awake laymen in Nova Sco- 
tia, the whole movement would have died in in- 
fancy. A. J. MacDonald has himself very carefully 
pointed out that Catholic priests and Protestant 
ministers in large numbers have been responsible 
for the actual formation of cooperative groups and 
for their gradual arrival at present growth. 

Bertram Fowler in his book about Nova Scotia, 
The Lord Helps Those . . . unconsciously gave an 
impetus to the belief that a few men were at the 
back of the whole cooperative movement up there. 
Undoubtedly, the picture he paints of Father Tomp- 
kins and Father Coady is essentially a lifelike re- 
semblance. Both of them are great men and I would 
be the last to detract from their well-deserved repu- 
tation. Both of them have been at the heart of the 
movement for many years, inspiring, encouraging, 
building and teaching. Together with them, how- 
ever, and working equally hard, have been all the 
others. While talking with some of these “lesser 
lights,” I received the impression that they slightly 
resented all the emphasis on a few leaders. They, 
like the highly publicized few, believed that the 
movement being fostered is a job of all of the peo- 
ple for all of the people. 

Theoretically, it is a weakness of the cooperative 
movement that its success should depend upon 
many people working together. The critics say that 
too many individuals must be carefully and com- 
petently trained before operations can be under- 
taken. But that is the very point to which coopera- 
tors in Nova Scotia look for their success. They 
believe that affairs, political, social and economic, 
have been kept out of the hands of the people for 
too long a time. All of this must be reversed. Any 
unschooled fisherman can be schooled to cooperate; 
and from some of these almost illiterate men have 
come some of the most capable managers in cooper- 
ative organizations. 

At best, the highly publicized leaders may be 
called inspirers; at worst, they may be called goads 
for the less energetic. In reality, their proudest 
boast has been that there has been no particular 
Santa Claus for them, as Edward Filene had been 
for the American cooperators. What has been done 
is the accomplishment of the people themselves, 
and this fact bears out the continued teaching of 
the Antigonish educators. The men and women who 
need help most are likely to get it if they work for 
it themselves, individually and collectively. They 
want no subsidies, government doles, autocratic 
leaders, cut-and-dried programs. Progress must be 
spontaneous and natural. 


Finally, there is the most damaging mistake of 
all: the notion that all of this work and worry is 
merely for the achievement of a material, economic 
purpose. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Betty Orr, of New York, who was one of the speak- 
ers on the program recently at Antigonish, lent 
weight to that opinion. She had traveled extensively 
in the Scandinavian countries and studied intensive- 
ly at the cooperative schools there. The impression 
given by Miss Orr was that the whole cooperative 
set-up was little more than an efficient machinery 
for saving money and giving service. The technics 
of running a store, wrapping merchandise, waiting 
on customers, and so forth, engaged most of her 
time; and in that lay her mistake. 

Horace Kallen, who is the materialistic philoso- 
pher of the movement, and Peter Warbasse, cur- 
rent president of the Cooperative League of the 
U. S. A., are two of the prominent Americans who 
seem to favor the same idea. Many of the coopera- 
tive groups in the United States are made up of 
members who think primarily along money-saving 
lines. They are stressing the economic side of the 
picture without taking into adequate consideration 
the complete and necessary spirit behind coopera- 
tion. And the pity of it all is that many of the 
Americans who investigated Nova Scotia came 
away with that idea still firmly fixed in their minds. 

If the cooperative scheme is simply a gadget for 
saving pennies, or if it is even a complete economy 
for the people—and nothing else—Antigonish is a 
downright failure. Everything which cooperation 
rejects is contained in the penny-pinching of capi- 
talism. Everything which the cooperators there 
look down upon is contained in the word selfishness, 
whether of a personal or a social kind. The greed of 
a group, such as we see in economic Communism, 
is as antithetical to Nova Scotian cooperation as is 
the greed of an individual, such as we see in eco- 
nomic Capitalism. The teachers at Antigonish never 
tire of insisting upon the philosophy of mutual help. 
The financial angle follows as a necessary corol- 
lary; but it follows and is secondary. 

I have not written these paragraphs with any 
intention of “debunking” the cooperative move- 
ment in Nova Scotia. If there is any debunking to 
be done, it is of the minds of those who have 
wrongly colored the genuine achievements taking 
place up there. It is certainly better that we under- 
stand the true aspect of the situation, for that as- 
pect is a more solid and realistic one. The other, 
and current one, is somewhat imaginative. 

It seems to me that we in the United States 
might wisely borrow these three crucial methods 
from the educators and cooperators in and around 
Xavier University. We might well understand that 
adult education is of the utmost importance, 
whether we entitle it labor school, study club, con- 
ferences, lectures, or some similar thing. Secondly, 
there is the necessity for recognizing followers as 
well as leaders, that is, a recognition of the worth 
of individual, personal work by large numbers of 
people, Finally, that the binding power which keeps 
groups together penetrates much deeper than the 
mere economic. 
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BEHOLD THE AMERICAN REDS 
SO DOUBLE-CROSSED BY STALIN 


They twiddle their brains for new slogans and tricks 


WILLIAM J. SMITH 














PROPHECY is an unprofitable business. The 
prophets of old were stoned for their efforts. In 
spite of that I recently hazarded a prediction on the 
Communist reaction to the Nazi-Soviet pact. It is 
difficult to foretell the future even with Divine 
guidance. It is doubly so when we must trust to 
natural “hunches.” When the tactics of the Com- 
munists are the object of the prophecy, the task 
partakes of “hit and miss” conjecture. The fact is 
that the Stalinists paid more attention to the pact 
than one would suspect they might. However, it is 
a safe wager that they will get out from under 
as soon as they can, and the immediate objective 
will be to frame a program that will make the 
American public forget the Soviet betrayal. 

Two substantial reasons can be brought forth for 
the pretense at defense that they are putting up. 
They were between two fires. If they simply ig- 
nored the situation they would have been accused 
of having no explanation. Of course, that just would 
not do. In reality they have no answer, but a Com- 
munist has an explanation for everything. There is 
no serious attempt to reconcile the Russian and the 
American viewpoint. The apologists confine their 
argument to stressing the perfidy of Chamberlain 
at Munich, the possibility of a repetition of the 
same with Poland, the insincerity of the British 
and French in their conferences with Russia, the 
so-called breaking up of the Axis. But they do not 
attempt to solve the riddle that reads: “Stop Hitler 
with words in America—Supply Hitler with war 
material in Russia.” 

The second aspect is of a more pressing charac- 
ter. Browder testified before the Dies Committee 
that any member of the Party who would criticize 
the Soviet decision would be run out of the Party. 
Under such circumstances, even a suspicion of dis- 
agreement must be averted. Loud-mouthed loyalty 
is the proper tactic. This admission of Browder 
throws an interesting side-light on the simon-pure 
Americanism of the Communist Party: an Ameri- 
can citizen is to be expelled from an American po- 
litical party if he dare criticize the foreign policy 
of an alien government. The conclusion is evident. 

The Communist leaders say they have no fear of 
defections in their ranks. That may be true. It but 
reflects what has been said a hundred times. A one- 
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track mind is the first essential for a Communist 
adherent. The desertion among the pink sympa- 
thizers and the fellow-travelers, however, is another 
story. As it was among this class that the real dan- 
ger of the Communist threat lurked, their revolt 
will cause much concern to the Stalinists. 

No more significant examples are at hand than 
those of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Editor of Opinion, 
a journal of Jewish life and letters, and of his son, 
James Waterman Wise. In the September issue of 
Opinion, the leading editorial is a two-fisted attack 
upon the fact. Nothing in the daily press was writ- 
ten with any greater vehemence than this sample 
sentence of the editorial: ““Whatever crudely naive 
apologists may say to the contrary,” the editor re- 
marks, “Stalin, perhaps fated to be the destroyer 
of that Soviet Union of which he is at present the 
unchallengeable dictator, has entered into a foully 
loathsome plot, not pact, with Hitler.” 

In the same issue, the learned Rabbi raises the 
question of Russia’s refusal to accept any of the 
refugees. Furthermore, he admits that no one 
knows how the Jews have fared in the Soviet dur- 
ing the past year. It has been taken for granted for 
so long that Stalin is the champion of Semitism 
and that Russia is a Jewish paradise, that even this 
brief reference and insinuation seems to indicate 
that the veil of Communist propaganda has at last 
been pierced even in this regard. James Waterman 
Wise is even more devastating in his condemnation 
in his article: Russia Betrays Mankind. The victims 
of the Soviet trickery must now look elsewhere for 
a new alignment of forces. 

What does the mystic globe tell us about the 
future enticements for the next generation of fel- 
low-travelers and about those noble patriots—the 
Party-liners? The food of thought for the fellow- 
traveler who is not yet satisfied with one snake- 
bite is “Peace.” It is wonderful, isn’t it? “Keep 
America out of war!” is the mental and verbal 
menu. That appears to be the main line of the cur- 
rent propaganda. It does not make sense looked at 
from the viewpoint of the “Stop Hitler’’ Communist 
angle, but it does measure up to the Russian policy. 
It is another evidence of the contradiction of con- 
fusion which has enveloped the American Stalinists. 
To stop Hitler, they should advocate “Help the 








Allies.” But since the real Communist sympathy is 
now linked up with the Nazi’s aggression, the Party- 
line is to prevent American aid to England and 
France under the cloak of “Peace.” 

On the other hand a crack-up among the Party- 
liners must be avoided. How will the situation be 
met? By slogans, of course. What would a Commu- 
nist do without a slogan? It is his sword, shield and 
breastplate. It is the sugar in his coffee and the to- 
bacco in his pipe. Stalin double-crosses the whole 
Communist International. What of it? Slap on a 
slogan. J. B. Mathews torpedoes the League for 
Peace and Democracy! Be nonchalant, pick up a 
slogan. What an opportunity for a wide-awake cig- 
arette maker to take over the whole Communist 
smoking public. Call the new brand “Slogan.” An 
appeal in every package. What an ad! “Are you 
confused, comrade?—Smoke a Slogan!” Does the 
Dies Committee know your number? “Be calm— 
Smoke a Slogan!” Let your worries go up in smoke 
—the word is “Slogan!” 

No sooner had the Nazi-Soviet handshake turned 
out to be an American earthquake, than the head 
of the Party on this side of the water rushed forth 
waving two handsful of slogans. Save the world 
with slogans! Twenty-six of them in all. There is 
certainly no reason why any Communist cannot 
find a suitable distraction from the annoying peace- 
pact news in that many slogans. Only a secret 
Trotskyite or a Tory or a Nazi could fail to find 
solace in such a plenitude of platitudes. 

The first plank in the platform just breathes 
action: “For American national and social secur- 
ity!” The next is subtle: “Full moral, diplomatic 
and economic help for the Polish people and those 
who help Poland defend its national independence!” 
You know—just as Stalin did. Then comes one on 
an embargo of Japan and Germany, aid to China, 
help the democratic forces in Spain. “Help the Ger- 
man people establish a democratic Germany.” Be- 
hind that one is the wishful hope of a Communist 
uprising in Naziland. It would be monotonous to go 
through the whole batch. They seemed to have 
been written in a hurry. How intelligent people can 
“fall” for such nonsense is a study in psychology. 

Take a peek at some of the red herrings hanging 
on the slogan stall: “Defeat the plotters of a new 
Munich and their Trotskyite and Lovestoneite 
agents—Strengthen the good neighbor policy as a 
bulwark of democracy and peace in the Americas 
—Unite the American people around the New Deal 
and its progressive policies—Defend and extend 
American democracy—Down with the Tory threat 
against American national unity—Defend Amer- 
ica’s youth, the defenders of America—Build the 
democratic front of the people to defeat tory reac- 
tion in 1940.”. . . But what about the fact that 
Stalin and Hitler have joined hands, that Russia is 
taking a slice of Poland, that Japan and Russia are 
making eyes at each other? Oh, that is just a part 
of the Soviet peace policy. 

With the slogans will go on the same old tactics. 
It will not be so easy in the near future to lump all 
the adversaries of Communism together as Nazis 
or Fascists, but the radical mind is inventive and 


it will find a suitable slogan. Making sweeping 
statements of accusation and refusing to answer a 
proper objection, “Smile and smear” can be de- 
pended upon. Ridicule is a deadly weapon at any 
age. When the argument of the opposition is too 
logical, too damaging, just forget the logic and 
smear the logician. 

The newer “all-embracing” method of argumen- 
tation is still good for a certain amount of mileage. 
It is deceptive, too, to the uninitiated reader or lis- 
tener. For instance, Congress debates a bill to re- 
strict the liberty of aliens and to deport undesir- 
ables. Immediately the Communist press pours out 
paragraph after paragraph of warning that the bill 
endangers the rights of all aliens, all citizens. The 
Dies Committee investigates the Red activity in the 
labor unions. With a quick thrust, the sword of “an 
attack against all labor movements, against all 
progressives” flashes in the air. The slightest move 
on the part of any American group to defend itself 
or the country against the Russian invasion brings 
forth a protestation that all minorities’, all citizens’ 
rights are being taken away. 

The Communist threat to American order and 
unity will remain, I think, until the money runs out. 
No sane person believes that the gigantic program 
of printing and parades is financed by the five-and- 
ten-cent collections that are taken up. The Dies 
Committee is on the track of some of the sources, 
but it is doubtful that even it will reach the full 
truth. Until it is learned who is the modern Midas, 
the wheels of the propaganda machine will not 
cease to hum. The Congressional Committee must 
be getting closer to the truth for, practically the 
first time, the Daily Worker shows signs of alarm. 
In an editorial for September 13 entitled, What 
Far-reaching Plot Lurks in the Dies Incitements? 
the Red editor betrays his fear: 

What is afoot here? What conspiracy is being 

hatched? What is the explanation for the eager 

hospitality now granted to the wildest insinuations 
against responsible trade-union leaders, against the 

New Deal Government, and the public officials who 

now enjoy the confidence of the nation’s majority? 

The plot is something bigger than an attack against 

the Communist Party, against the C.1LO. ... The 

anti-Communist drive is a camouflage for a con- 
spiracy against the United States and its democratic 
institutions. . . . That is what must be grasped by 
every decent American. 
And the final conclusion is that the Dies Committee 
is but the medium which Wall Street will use to set 
up a Fascist government. The story is not impor- 
tant, but the tone and the tempo of the article are 
significant. 

There is no doubt about the fact that the Nazi- 
Soviet pact has given the Reds a terrible jolt. As the 
Russian invasion of Poland develops and the Jap- 
anese-Russian possibilities evolve, the damage will 
be proportional. America’s public will never take 
its Communism straight. Will the Stalinists be able 
to form a new alignment for the floundering fellow- 
travelers? From present indications the task will 
be much more difficult than the last effort. If the 
war propaganda coincides with their future policy, 
they will be found in the vanguard. At present, 
confusion seems to be in the driver’s seat. 
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TEN DARK YEARS 


OCTOBER marks the beginning of the eleventh 
year of the depression. It finds us with approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 wage-earners out of employment, 
and with business afraid to make the investments 
which would put many of them back to work. Our 
national debt is twice as large as it was in 1932. 
The Government’s 1932 appropriation of $4,000,- 
000,000, denounced at the time as reckless, must 
be contrasted with its appropriation of $13,000,000,- 
000 for the current fiscal year. Despite the huge 
and expensive Federal machinery built up in the 
last six years, unemployment continues, and a 
sense of frustration seizes those millions of men 
and women who ask nothing more than a chance to 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, and 
ask in vain. 

The optimistic views held by many, when the 
present Administration took office on a pledge of 
reducing expenses and balancing the budget, have 
been corrected by hard experience. With some 
they have been replaced by a fear that what was 
viewed as a distressing but transient phase of our 
national economic life, may possibly become a fixed 
condition for which there is no remedy. No one can 
study our national life today, and beat down pessi- 
mism easily. No one can say, as was said during a 
passing spell of prosperity (or more correctly, a 
brief spell in which the national misery was slightly 
abated) “We planned it that way, and don’t let any- 
one tell you differently.”” The darkness of these 
days cannot be lightened by smart remarks or po- 
litical tirades. 

How muck of our present economic distress is 
due to bad policies by the Government, and how 
much to conditions which no Government can con- 
trol, is debated now, and will be debated after every 
man now living has found relief from this world’s 
misery in the grave. But this much is clear: no na- 
tion, however rich in resources, can adopt a fixed 
policy of spending more than its income, and es- 
cape bankruptcy. We have resources not equalled, 
perhaps, in any other country, but, as the National 
Resources Committee reported to President Roose- 
velt on September 16, our failure to use them to 
the full “is placing our democratic institutions in 
jeopardy.” In this failure, “the American people 
are faced with a basic national problem” which 
cannot be safely eroded. 

Neutrality is not the only problem before the 
present Congress. If the functions of this Govern- 
ment must cease whenever war breaks out in Eu- 
rope, we shall soon have no Government which can 
function at home. We cannot assume that business 
and agriculture will begin to flourish, or that our 
labor wars will cease, when the only problem 
studied by this Government is the nice problem of 
how to establish and enforce a camouflaged neu- 
trality. 

Our sole business must not be war business. Our 
first care must be for our domestic concerns. If we 
cannot solve our own problems, we can hardly hope 
to solve Europe’s. 
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EDITO! 











THE ROSARY 


BY tradition and Catholic usage, the month of 
October is dedicated to our Blessed Lady, under ? 
her title of Queen of the Most Holy Rosary. Near- 
ly four centuries ago, when our Christian civiliza- 
tion was threatened by a Turkish invasion, the 
Pope, Saint Pius V, exhorted all Christendom to 
have recourse to Our Lady of the Rosary, and by 
her intercession Europe was saved in the moment 
that all seemed lost. We live in like times, and today 
all who love Our Lady, and yearn for that peace 
which Our Lord would give the world, will again 
have recourse to Our Lady of the Rosary. 


A WORLD UNDER 


THE eloquent pastoral addressed to his clergy 

and people on September 17 by the Most Rev. 

John T. McNicholas, D.D., O.P., Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, concludes with a prayer that will 

appeal to every American heart. “May it please 

God to keep us out of war; may our President, 

and State Department, and our Congress, leave 9 
nothing undone to keep us out of war.” 

In directing that prayers for peace be offered 
in the churches, the Archbishop reminds his 
people that although Governments may reject 
the eternal truths preached by the Church, and 
disregard her mission of peace in the world, 
“we possess the all-powerful weapon of prayer.” 
Almighty God is permitting this war “to chas- 
tise a world that defies and ignores Him, and 
even denies His very existence.” Our prayers 
“that God, mindful of His mercy, may lay aside 
this scourge of anger,” to quote the words 
spoken by Benedict XV at the outbreak of the 
World War, will hasten the dawn of peace. 

Mindful of the duties of the pastoral office, 
Archbishop McNicholas writes plainly of our 
obligations at this time as Catholics and as 
citizens. He plainly has no sympathy with the 
position that do what we will, we must be en- 
gulfed in the present war: “We can keep out of 
war, if our Government officials, who are re- ' 
sponsible to the people and to God for every 
measure that is likely to lead us into war,” he 
writes, “are adamant in their determination to 
keep America out of the present European con- 
flict, and thereby prevent it from becoming a 


second World War.” 


ORIALS 











PROFITEERING 


IN some parts of the country, the Federal district 
attorneys are investigating profiteering in food 
stuffs. These are investigations which all will 
heartily approve, provided they are not confined 
to the minor rascals, but are directed chiefly 
against the major scoundrels. A few cases vigor- 
ously prosecuted, and ending with the vultures who 
prey on the distress of the poor behind prison 
bars, will have a salutary effect. In times of public 
distress, profiteers are not infrequently dealt with 
by mob-law. To prevent disorder, the authorities 
should act at once and forcefully. 


NDER CHASTISEMENT 


It has already become apparent that the bat- 
talions of dishonest propaganda have been 
turned against the determination, which every 
sane American cherishes, to keep out of war. 
Profiteers are calculating the gains to be ob- 
tained through the slaughter of millions. Sub- 
versive forces which have wrought incalculable 
ruin in Europe are eager to involve us in war, 
“in the hope of hastening a new order in which 
there will be no peace, no prosperity, and no 
organized religion.” In the judgment of the 
Archbishop, another World War will mean for 
us “a regimentation that we Americans have 
never known,” and a state in which “our whole 
moral order will be weakened.” The knowledge 
that the American people understand, and will 
resist, this propaganda for war, will strengthen 
our public officials in their efforts to keep us 
out of war. We must, therefore, let Congress 
and the President know our position. 

In view of what would follow American par- 
ticipation in the struggle now going on in 
Europe, the Archbishop asks that every Cath- 
olic under his jurisdiction face and answer a 
question of the gravest import. 


Not only can we remain aloof from the present 
war, but there seems no moral justification for 
our participation in it. Every Catholic citizen of 
this jurisdiction should seriously weigh the ques- 
tion whether he can conscientiously participate 
in a war that is entirely unnecessary for us 
Americans, and which he regards as morally 
wrong. 
That question must be answered, honestly, 
fearlessly, be the consequences what they may. 


——————— 


ISOLATION 


WHEN in his recent radio address, Colonel Lind- 
bergh observed that war brings us propaganda in- 
stead of news, he was probably well aware that his 
words would be cited as an instance of the very 
evil against which he warned us. There was just a 
hint of this charge in the headline, “Lindbergh’s 
Appeal For Isolation,” used by a few newspapers 
whose editors are apparently convinced that this 
country is lost unless we prepare at once to send 
our young men to die on the battlefields of Europe. 
Already “isolation” is used as a term of reproach 
in certain official quarters, and should this usage 
grow, we shall probably be told, during this term 
of Congress, that the “isolationist” is a man whose 
loyalty to this country is suspect or, at least, that 
he is a man to be marked for defeat at the polls. 

Judging by his address, Colonel Lindbergh will 
glory in the appellation. If he sins, he sins in good 
company. If he is an isolationist, then Washington 
was an isolationist, and Jefferson, and Monroe, and 
every American in public life who has worked to 
keep this country “from becoming entangled in 
European alliances.” To take care of our own af- 
fairs, and to decline to intervene in the quarrels 
of Europe, was our unbroken policy from 1789 until 
1917. It is significant that when we rejected this 
policy to fight “for the preservation of democracy” 
abroad, we helped to set in motion forces which 
weakened democracy at home and utterly destroyed 
it in Europe. 

The seeds of another World War were sown in 
the Treaty of Versailles. They were carefully nur- 
tured by the refusal of the Allies to repeal, or even 
to mitigate, the terms of a patently unjust settle- 
ment. In the words of Colonel Lindbergh: “The 
Treaty of Versailles either had to be revised, as 
time passed, or England and France, to be success- 
ful, had to keep Germany weak by force. Neither 
policy was followed: Europe wavered back and 
forth between the two, and as a result, another 
war has begun . . . which may even lead to the end 
of our Western civilization.” 

One lesson ought to be enough. That war cost 
us the lives of about 120,000 young men, of whom 
40,000 died on the field of battle. Nearly 200,000 
were wounded, and 350,000 now receive allowances 
for disabilities incurred during the war. The cost 
in money, up to the present, is about $40,000,- 
000,000, and we shall continue to pay in money for 
at least another half-century, if not beyond that 
period. When the whole story is reviewed, it is seen 
to be a story of failure. Not one of the purposes 
for which we fought was achieved. No nation won 
the war, but all lost, for every nation engaged in 
that frightful carnage emerged on the brink of 
ruin. Never was the futility of war as a means of 
adjusting international differences more clearly 
demonstrated. War did not bring peace to Europe. 
When the representatives of the Allies permitted 
their fears and hatreds to dictate terms for Ger- 
many, they set the stage for another and bloodier 
World War. 
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Let it not be said too quickly that we have 
learned our lesson. The man who hopes that we 
shall not be entangled in war, but fears that we 
shall, is not sure that he has learned it. Our at- 
titude should be, rather, that we can keep out of 
war because we must keep out, or lose all for which 
this Government stands, and all that was won for 
us by our traditional policy (broken only in one 
tragic instance) of refusing to enter into a military 
alliance with any nation at war. Should we fail 
to maintain this policy, the United States will not 
only participate in the present war, but will become 
permanently entangled in the quarrels of Europe. 
Or, in the words of Colonel Lindbergh: 

Let us not delude ourselves. If we enter the quar- 
rels of Europe during war, we must stay in them 
in times of peace as well. It is madness to send our 
soldiers to be killed, as we did in the last war, if 
we turn the peace over to the greed, the fear, and 
the intrigue of European nations. We must either 
keep out of European wars entirely, or stay in 
European affairs permanently. 

This position may be contemptuously styled 
“isolationism,” but it seems to us that the correct 
term is Americanism. It is the policy which Wash- 
ington hoped the American people would always 
follow. We were faithful to it for more than a cen- 
tury, and our one lapse brought on troubles from 
which both we and the world still suffer. For our 
own welfare, and for the welfare of the world, may 
no deluding propaganda cause us to forget it again. 

Our participation in the World War cost us a 
great price. Participation in Europe’s present war 
will almost certainly cost us our existence as a con- 
stitutional Government. That price we must not 


pay. 


WHY TEACH ANYTHING? 


ALTHOUGH he did not know it, Huck Finn was a 
pioneer in primary education. It was Huck who 
“took no stock in mathematics” except the mul- 
tiplication table “up to six times seven is thirty- 
five,” and beyond that he refused to follow the 
teacher. Huck would have approved those modern 
schools which dispense with drill in arithmetic, on 
the ground that it is quite unnecessary. A calculat- 
ing machine will do the work more rapidly and 
with uniform accuracy. 

Whatever machines can do, no man will ever 
invent a machine that can think for him. It is not 
necessary that every child learn arithmetic well 
enough to rival an adding-machine, but it is highly 
necessary for the awakening of his power to think, 
that he try to learn it well. 

These educators ought to apply their theory 
more widely. Why try to teach any child to write 
legibly in this day of typewriters? When the radio 
will tell him all he ought to know, why teach him 
how to read? As for morals, manners, geography 
and history, he can consult the moving picture. 

We may do these pedagogs an injustice in hint- 
ing that they shrink from applying their theory 
universally. The products of many modern schools 
indicate that they apply it without reservations. 
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THE MERCY SEAT 


IT is not exactly news that Satan hates the Catho- 
lic Church. Her rites and ceremonies, her schools 
and religious institutes, the eternal truths which 
she preaches, and the Sacraments which she guards, 
fall alike under his condemnation. But if this hatred 
could be rated in some visible manner, we should 
probably see that Satan entertains a very high 
degree of hatred against God’s mercy seat, the 
Sacrament of Penance. 

Satan knows that people who go to confession 
will never be caught in his nets. No man who says: 
“O God, be merciful to me, a sinner,” lies beyond 
the reach of God’s redeeming love. In that moment 
what he has done does not matter. Man’s malice 
can be great, but God’s love is infinite. When the 
sinner turns to Him He cannot turn away, for His 
love constrains Him to forgive. 

If we may speak of a Divine act in human 
fashion, yet in a fashion which Our Lord taught 
us, of all God’s works among men that which gives 
Him the greatest joy is to forgive sin. Our Saviour 
tells us that there is joy in Heaven over the re- 
pentance of a sinner; joy among His Angels; joy 
in the hearts of all His Saints, and particularly in 
the Most Pure Heart of Mary, the Mother of God; 
a joy that runs through all the heavenly court, 
even to the throne of the Most High. Heaven is a 
happier Heaven, whenever a lost sheep is found. 

It is not, then, a matter for wonder that Jesus 
forgave sinners, and in the Sacrament of Penance 
instituted a perennial means for the forgiveness 
of sin. The instance noted in the Gospel for to- 
morrow (Saint Matthew, ix, 1-8) is but one of 
many, but on this occasion the Scribes accused 
Our Lord of blasphemy when He said to the man 
sick of the palsy: “Be of good heart, son; thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” To show His critics that “the 
Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sin,” 
Our Lord miraculously healed the sick man. 

Even this manifestation of His Divinity prob- 
ably did not convince all the Scribes. Men who 
think evil in their hearts can find no room in these 
hearts for the truth. Our Lord would have ab- 
solved them too had they acknowledged that they 
were sinners, just as He gladly forgave Magdalen, 
and Peter, and the Good Thief, and as He yearned 
to forgive Judas. A mother cannot hold out against 
her little child who tells her: “I’m sorry.” When 
shall we learn that in comparison with Our in- 
finitely loving Saviour, the tenderest mother is hard 
and unforgiving? Mothers can forget to love, but 
God is love. 

Two resolves should take hold on us as we ponder 
on Christ’s love for sinners manifested in the Sac- 
rament of Penance. The first is to pray for those 
Catholics who have lived in sin so long that they 
have almost forgotten this regenerating Sacrament. 
The second applies to ourselves. Frequent access 
to this mercy seat, after proper preparation, should 
help us to grow in humility by deepening our real- 
ization of God’s goodness and our unworthiness. 
Let us then make our preparation what it should 
be: humble, careful, loving. 











CHRONICLE 











WASHINGTON. The War Department announced it 
would reduce the strength of regular army divi- 
sions from 20,000 men to 10,000. . . . Count Jerzy 
Potocki, Polish Ambassador to the United States, 
forwarded a message to Secretary Hull stating: “TI 
am instructed by my Government to inform the 
Government of the United States that today, Sep- 
tember 17, 1939, at dawn, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has committed an aggression 
against Poland. The action . . . constitutes a flagrant 
aggression.”. .. A demand that the Administration 
“sweep the Communists and their fellow-travelers 
out of its councils and the bureaucracy of Washing- 
ton,” was voiced by Senator Bridges. . . . The dis- 
cussion on neutrality revision loaded the air waves 
previous to the opening of Congress. Arguing that 
change of the present Neutrality Act would be the 
first step on the road to war, Senator Borah, in 
a nationwide broadcast, asked repeal advocates 
whether “their main purpose” was not “to furnish 
arms... to one group of nations and to deny them 
to another group of nations... .” . . . In another 
coast-to-coast appeal, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
declared: “We must keep foreign propaganda from 
pushing our country blindly into another war,” and 
must be guided solely “by the future welfare of our 
nation.” Find out “who owns and who influences 
the newspaper, the news picture and the radio sta- 
tion,” Colonel Lindbergh urged. His father, Charles 
A. Lindbergh, as a Congressman from Minnesota, 
voted against United States participation in the 
World War in 1917. . . . Flashing a letter from a 
Californian urging him to vote for repeal of the 
arms embargo because California manufactures 
many airplanes, Senator Johnson declared he be- 
lieved the profit motive was a major factor in the 
repeal drive. . . . Declared Senator Clark: “Already 
—by what authority of law is not clear—a war 
resources board has been set up . . . to seize control 
of all the resources of the country. Already .. . the 
War Department is working as feverishly on mo- 
bilization plans as if war were certain to be de- 
clared tomorrow. Already plans are being drawn up 
for the assumption of extraordinary powers, in- 
cluding possibly a censorship of the press.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION. A statement of Secretary 
Hull declared that the United States has not “aban- 
doned any of its rights as a neutral under interna- 
tional law,” although Congressional legislation has 
compelled American citizens to forego certain of 
these rights. ... The State Department approached 
the Government of Colombia seeking the removal 
of twenty German air pilots from the Scadta air 
line in that country. ... To the telegram of Poland’s 
President Moscicki protesting German bombing of 
Polish towns having “no conceivable military ob- 


jectives,” Mr. Roosevelt replied he was “deeply 
shocked,” and reiterated his plea to all belligerents 
to spare civilian centers. . . . The State, War and 
Navy Departments prepared a colossal war pro- 
gram for President Roosevelt. A $20,000,000,000 
fund to finance the first year of war was envisaged. 
. . . The territorial waters of the United States 
stretch out into the sea as far as American inter- 
ests require them to stretch, President Roosevelt 
asserted at a press conference. . . . The Japanese 
Ambassador to Washington, Kensuke Horinouchi, 
revealed that Japan has advised Britain and France 
as belligerents, to remove their troops from China. 
. .. Democratic and Republican leaders, invited by 
President Roosevelt, gathered at the White House 
previous to the opening of Congress. Titular Repub- 
lican chiefs, Alfred M. Landon and Frank Knox, 
attended. “The judgment of two departments of the 
Government is better than that of a single branch 
or a single individual,’”’ Mr. Landon argued in de- 
manding that Congress remain in session during 
the Roosevelt “limited” emergency. The conference 
discussed the “primary objective of keeping the 
United States neutral and at peace,” a joint state- 
ment said. . . . On September 21, President Roose- 
velt personally read his message to the Congress. 
Declaring: “We all belong to it (‘the peace bloc’) ,” 
he advocated repeal of the arms embargo and the 
rest of Secretary Hull’s six points which ban Ameri- 
can vessels in war areas, restrict travel by Ameri- 
can citizens, prohibit loans and credits to bel- 
ligerents, require “cash” for exports to warring 
nations, urge control over solicitation of funds for 
belligerents, and continuation of the Munitions 
Control Board regulating arms trade. 


AT Home. In dollars valued as of 1929, the United 
States lost $200,000,000,000 in income from 1930 
to 1937 because of unemployment and idle ma- 
chines, the National Resources Committee reported 
to President Roosevelt. . .. The submarine Squalus, 
with twenty-five dead bodies aboard, was lifted to 
the surface, towed into Portsmouth, N. H.... 
Senator Reynolds charged the Administration was 
permitting aliens to take up space on American 
ships when so many United States citizens, strand- 
ed abroad, “are frantic to get home.” “I think it is 
an outrage,” the Senator said, “that Americans are 
denied passage while aliens occupy berths.”. .. A 
consultation of Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics convened in Panama. Under-Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles represented the United States. 


EASTERN FRONT. On September 14, Gdynia, Po- 
lish seaport, fell to the Germans, and Reich col- 
umns pushing toward Lublin cut Warsaw’s last 
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remaining road to the southeast. Polish troops 
fought desperately against German lines closing 
around Kutno, Lodz and Lowicz. . . .On September 
15, Hitler forces attacked Brest-Litovsk, while 
other motorized legions pushed on between Lublin 
and Lwow. . . . On September 16, the Nazis cap- 
tured Bialystok in the north, Przemysl in the south, 
pushed spearhead advances to Bilgoraj and Wlodzi- 
mierz. Polish brigades still fought on at Brest- 
Litovsk, throwing back repeated German assaults. 
... On September 17, Hitler’s men took Deblin and 
Brest-Litovsk. Two Reich columns, one from the 
north, one from the south, met at Wlodawa. At 4 
A. M. September 17, following close upon a truce 
with the Japanese, a huge Red army from Bolshe- 
vik Russia invaded Poland, moving west as the vic- 
torious Germans pushed east. . .. On September 18, 
the Nazis captured Lublin, dealt hammer blows to 
a Polish army fighting against overwhelming odds 
east of the Kutno area, seized more rich oil land in 
the south. .. . On September 19, one of the bitterest 
battles of the war, begun near Kutno, ended east 
of Warsaw nine days later, in a German victory. 
Berlin called it the Battle of Lodz, described it 
as one of the greatest battles of history, a “‘sec- 
ond Tannenberg.” Northwest of Lwow Germans 
smashed another Polish force. The Red Soviet 
army penetrating rapidly westward on a 500 mile 
front took Vilna in the north, reached the environs 
of Lwow in the south. . . . On September 20, a 
small Polish contingent after resisting resolutely 
near Gdynia in the belief that British aid would 
arrive, surrendered. After a thirteen-day siege 
Warsaw still held out under a rain of bombs and 
shells. Broadcasts to Britain and France to rush 
effective aid were heard from the beleaguered city. 
Germany announced her conquest of Poland was 
complete, with nothing but mopping-up operations 
left to be done. Polish President Ignace Moscicki, 
Foreign Minister Josef Beck, fifty-six Government 
officials took refuge in Rumania. With a German 
military mission in Moscow, a Red mission in Ber- 
lin, Nazis and Bolsheviks consulted concerning the 
fourth partition of Poland. 


WESTERN FRONT. The front between the Rhine 
and Moselle stretches 120 miles. French-German 
operations during the first three weeks of the war 
were in three sectors of this front: the Lauter- 
bourg-Bitche region; the vicinity of Saarbruecken; 
the region between Saarlautern and Perl. In all 
three sectors French troops invaded German ter- 
ritory. 


DIPLOMATIC FRONT. Visiting Danzig for the first 
time on September 19, Chancelor Hitler again as- 
sailed the Versailles Treaty. He tried to find a solu- 
tion of the Polish problem. Poland rejected his pro- 
posal made early in 1939, and when II Duce offered 
a peace suggestion in September, France agreed, 
but England made impossible demands, the Chan- 
celor said. Lauding the swift German victory in 
Poland, praising the bravery of the Poles, he de- 
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clared Poland had been deceived by England and 
France. Renouncing any desire for the Ukraine, 
the Chancelor said Germany and Russia have 
reached an understanding, though each remained 
as it was. Each guaranteed that Poland will never 
rise in the form of the Versailles Treaty, Herr 
Hitler declared, adding that he had no war claims 
against England or France. Denouncing the Eng- 
lish blockade against “women and children,” he in- 
timated Germany had a weapon “with which we 
cannot be attacked.” If England and France wish 
to continue the war, Germany will not capitulate in 
the fifth nor in the seventh year, the Chancelor 
predicted. . . . Replying to the Hitler speech, an 
official British statement declared the address is 
“full of the crass misstatements which usually fall 
from his lips.” The promise that Hitler had no fur- 
ther territorial ambitions in Europe was broken 
too often to warrant belief, the statement said, 
adding quotations from Hitler’s previous attacks on 
Bolsheviks. His account of the circumstances at- 
tending the outbreak of the war “is a travesty of 
the facts,” the official statement maintained... . 
The arguments put forward by the Russian Gov- 
ernment for attacking Poland “cannot be justified,” 
a British Ministry of Information communique 
said. Prime Minister Chamberlain reiterated that 
the British pledge to Poland will be kept. . . . An- 
swering Hitler, the French Government said Poland 
never was shown Hitler’s last proposal, declared 
France and Britain will never permit a Hitler vic- 
tory... Japan and Russia agreed to an armistice 
on the Manchukuoan-Mongolian border. . . . Soviet 
Premier Molotov issued a statement to the effect 
that the Russian attack on Poland was to protect 
the people of the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia, and to 
“deliver the Polish people from the disastrous war.” 


FOOTNOTES. The Polish Ambassador to London 
accused Moscow of violating the Russo-Polish non- 
aggression treaty. . . . In the first nineteen days 
of war, twenty-eight British merchant ships were 
sunk by submarines. The 22,500-ton British air- 
craft carrier Courageous was the first warship to 
be a submarine victim. Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain declared “six or seven’? German submarines 
were destroyed by the British navy. . . . Armand 
Calinescu, Prime Minister of Rumania, was as- 
sassinated September 21 in Bucharest, by pro-Nazi 
Iron Guards. . . . Commenting on new restrictions 
placed on the Catholic Church in Germany, the 
Vatican’s Osservatore Romano asserted the reduc- 
tion of Catholic publications to five in a land where 
there are 30,000,000 Catholics cannot be justified 
by any paper shortage and that the closing of iso- 
lated churches is likewise unjustified. Pope Pius 
requested the Reich Government not to extend 
the religious persecution now in force in Germany 
to Poland. Addressing the new Belgian Ambas- 
sador, the Holy Father appealed to all belligerents 
to observe international agreements, to forego the 
use of gas. He prayed that God would shorten the 
ordeal of war, “open new roads to peace before the 
present fire spreads into a universal conflagration.” 

















CORRESPONDENCE 








OUR FIRST SODALISTS 


EpiTor: In that most interesting contribution of 
Father D. A. Lord (AMERICA, September 23) on 
the Sodality as a potent factor in caring for the 
needs of the day he says that “the Sodality crossed 
the seas with the early missionaries of the Ameri- 
cas.” Apropos, it is of interest to note that the 
Signer, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and his 
brothers, Henry and Daniel, are on record as 
Sodalists. 

They were sent abroad to the Jesuit College, 
St. Omer, in Flanders, to be educated, and Henry 
died at sea on April 10, 1719, while returning home. 
His father, writing to Charles, on July 7, 1719, from 
Maryland, said: 

I suppose you have before this Time, had the 
afflicting news of your Brothers death, within about 
Six days Saile of the Capes of Virginia as he was 
Coming in, it was upon the 10th day of April last, I 
hope you both know your duty, upon so Lamentable 
an occasion, the most that you and I or any other 
of his Relations and friends can doe for him now, is 
to pray for the repose of his Soul, wherein I disire 
you will not be defficient nor in minding the Sodality 
whereof he was a member of what is usual] to be 
done on such occasions. I have desired Mr. Kennett 
to remitt your Rector Ten pounds to be by him 
Imployed after the best manner that Such an occa- 
sion requires. 

This letter is among those in the volume Un- 
published Letters of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
published by the United States Catholic Historical 
Society in 1902. 

As it was the custom in the good old days to 
send the sons of the well-to-do Catholic Mary- 
landers abroad to be educated, there were no doubt 
others at St. Omer before the Carrolls; so the re- 
search students or affiliates of the Sodality’s Cen- 
tral Office will have an interesting work in trying 
to find out who were the first Sodalists in our 
American history. 

When the Society of Jesus was suppressed and 
its members dispersed in August, 1773, Father 
(later Archbishop) John Carroll was teaching at 
the college in Bruges. He was twelve years old 
when he was sent across the ocean to become a 
student at St. Omer in 1747. This was the favorite 
school on the continent for English-speaking Cath- 
olics and was founded in 1592 by the famous 
English Jesuit, Robert Persons. John Carroll fin- 
ished his course there in 1753, and was accepted 
as a Jesuit novice on September 8 of that year. 
Bruges had a very flourishing Sodality and Car- 
roll’s local repute was so high that an effort was 
made to have him remain there as its Prefect after 
the Suppression. He gave this attractive offer, he 
wrote to his brother, much consideration, but final- 
ly concluded it was better to end his twenty-seven 
years’ exile and return to his native Maryland, 





which he did in 1774, on one of the last ships to 
leave England before our Revolution. 

He founded Georgetown College in 1789, and the 
first Sodality in the United States was organized 
there in 1810 during the presidency of Father 
Francis Neale, S.J., (1810-1812). The first stu- 
dents who were received into this Sodality, on 
December 9 of that year, were: George Bowman, 
William Brent, John Cottrill, Thomas Downing, 
Robert Durkee, Edward Kavanagh, John Kelly, 
George King, William Lwellin, Richard McSherry, 
Henry Quinn, Ignatius Newton, Thomas Richard- 
son and Aloysius Young. 

Edward Kavanagh in after life was the distin- 
guished public official who served in the legisla- 
ture of Maine, his native State, 1826-1827; as Rep- 
resentative in Congress, 1831-1835; Minister to 
Portugal, 1835-1841; Commissioner to settle the 
Northeast boundary, 1842, and Governor of the 
State, 1843-1844. Longfellow made a sketch of his 
character for the hero of the novel which had his 
name as its title. 

New York, N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 

EpiTor: As chairman of the Religious Books Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association I feel 
that a statement of the purposes of the committee 
and the conditions under which the selection was 
made will clarify the issues which have recently 
been raised in your columns (August 26, September 
9, 16). 

The primary aim of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in forming a committee of selection has 
been to represent honestly the various religious 
groups within the United States. Through personal 
experience in working with the committee in the 
last two years, I can assure both the publishers 
and the public that there has been no pressure to 
include or exclude any book because of sectarian 
interests. What may appear to some Catholic pub- 
lishers to have Seen an unfair representation of 
Catholic publications on the current list can be 
explained in terms of varying degrees of coopera- 
tion. 

In Publishers’ Weekly of December 3, 1938, the 
Religious Books Section announced the preparation 
of its annual list of the Fifty Outstanding Religious 
Books to be selected from titles published between 
June 1, 1938, and June 1, 1939. The names and 
addresses of the committee members were included 
with a request to the publishers to send to the 
chairman and to each member of the committee 
copies of all books which they considered well 
suited for inclusion in the list, together with brief 
descriptions of their other religious titles. The work 
of reviewing began at once because the response of 
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publishers was in general immediate and inclusive. 
The Catholic publishers however, responded to the 
request very inadequately; some Catholic publish- 
ers sent no books for review. Others ignored cer- 
tain members of the committee, and therefore, 
made the triple vote for a book (which was the 
basis of selection this year) impossible. 

The twelve titles mentioned by Mr. Kenedy, 
(AMERICA, August 26) were unfortunately not sent 
to all committee members for review. 

The controversy which has arisen over the pres- 
ent selection may have at least one desired effect— 
the awakening of Catholic publishers to the need 
of better cooperation in compiling future lists. The 
committee members cannot recommend books 
which have not been made available to them by 
the publishers. 


Convent Station, N. J. JULIA KILLIAN 


WORKING WIVES 

Epitor: Anent Benjamin L. Masse’s article, Wives 
May Need to Work But One Tenth Should Quit 
(AMERICA, September 9), it seems to me if one 
admits the unethicalness of arbitrary discrimina- 
tion he must admit the unethicalness of State pro- 
hibition of married women from gainful employ- 
ment. 

If the prohibition of married women from gain- 
ful employment is justifiable for the reason that 
such prohibition would create wider and more 
equitable distribution of wealth and eliminate cause 
for jealousy of the double income of a working man 
and his wife, why confine this limitation of maxi- 
mum income to a partnership involving a working 
wife? In order not to be arbitrary discrimination, 
such a limitation of income should be applied to all 
citizens. 

With regard to the desirability of taking such 
steps as will return married women to the voca- 
tion of mother and wife, if we grant that arbitary 
discrimination is not ethical, are we justified in 
violating an ethical principle in an effort to force 
married women to embrace the vocation of mother 
and wife in the home? And what assurance do we 
have that such would be the result? Do the women 
of leisure whose husbands provide them with an 
allowance in excess of that amassed by a working 
husband and wife devote themselves so assiduously 
to the duties of wife and mother? 

In my opinion the only thing that will supply 
sufficient motive for ideal home-making and faith- 
fulness to other duties is knowledge and love of 
God 


San Francisco, Calif. EUGENIA JONES 


PERILOUS BELIEF 

EpiTor: Please accept congratulations on your 
splendid editorial, Keeping Out of War (September 
16), especially on your refutation of the perilous 
declaration of the defeatists, “War is inevitable.” 
In the letter of C. B. this fallacy is implied in the 
statement, “‘We went into the war to uphold our 
rights.” Actually we were upholding only one set 
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of rights, which would never have been infringed 
if we had not previously chosen to forego certain 
others. 

Before August 15, 1914, the Allies had illegally 
stopped our non-contraband commerce with Ger- 
many. A punitive embargo was indicated (Con- 
gress, instead of the Executive, got around to this 
in 1936); but not only did we refrain from the 
embargo, but in effect we took this interference 
lying down. Only when Germany saw that she could 
not buy food from us nor taunt us into defending 
our rights, though we were “an arsenal for the 
Allies,” did she break out with her submarine 
warfare. 

If C. B. will read the 1914 and 1915 volumes of 
Foreign Relations and a file for the same period of 
any good newspaper, particularly the items down 
near the want ads, he will learn that Germany 
was never blockaded, that Sir Edward Grey’s con- 
traband list would never have been taken seriously 
by anyone who was “neutral in thought,” and that 
we entered the War not in April, 1917, but about 
December, 1914. 

St. Paul, Minn. J. H. O'HARA 


DEFINITION OF EVIL 

Eprtor: Someone just now gave me Father Toner’s 
criticism of my article on Somerset Maugham 
(AMERICA, June 17; July 29). We are in a very 
skittery state here, not knowing when we may get 
the word to “git up and git”; but I'll try to answer 
him briefly. 

It seems to me that much of our difference of 
opinion comes, as usually happens in arguments, 
from not defining our terms. When I said that even 
an all-powerful God could not make a world with- 
out evil or imperfection in it, I was speaking of 
absolute perfection. This should have been obvious 
from my quotation of Berdyaev to the effect that 
“if the world were perfect, it would be God.” Father 
Toner says that if finite things have the perfection 
due to their nature there is no imperfection or evil 
in them. Relatively speaking, that is true. But, ab- 
solutely speaking, it is not true. And I was speaking 
absolutely. 

For example, God made man a free creature, and 
his will, relatively speaking, was perfect. But it was 
not, nor could even God have made it, absolutely 
perfect, so that Adam could not sin. For, as Saint 
Thomas says: “In only the Divine Will is sin im- 
possible.” That Adam did sin, despite the fact that 
his will was perfect, relatively speaking, only goes 
to show all the more clearly that it was not abso- 
lutely perfect. 

So I still say that Mr. Maugham is incorrect in 
thinking that an all-powerful God should be able to 
make a finite world without evil or imperfection— 
absolutely speaking. A finite world can be perfect 
according to its nature, but its very nature, abso- 
lutely speaking, implies imperfection. Surely this 
implies no contradiction. 

So, there you are! That is my story, even if 
I am stuck with it. 


Nieder Donau KENAN Carey, C.P. 
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THE THEATRE IN RETROSPECT 
DURING THE LAST THREE DECADES 


RICHARD DANA SKINNER 








THE last three decades of the American theatre 
have covered four distinct phases. This glamorous, 
unpredictable and wholly engaging institution was 
in a straitjacket of conventional rules (except for 
Ibsen and Shaw) until just after the close of the 
Great War. Then, until about 1929, it went through 
a period of amazing resurgence and vitality during 
which the real innovations were more in the inner 
spirit and themes of the plays themselves than in 
outer forms. Then followed a dull and repetitious 
period which did not end until a revolutionary 
group of young producers began to make over 
outer forms of theatrical presentation as complete- 
ly and as vigorously as the playwrights of the late 
twenties had made over the spiritual content of the 
plays. 

To put the matter another way, if the habitual 
theatregoer of the years just prior to 1914 had 
returned to the theatre after a lapse of some ten 
years, he would hardly have recognized it. The 
tightly constructed drawing room plays of the 
Pinero type would have almost disappeared. Ber- 
nard Shaw, the revolutionary of the pre-war period, 
would have become commonplace and the real 
drama of the day would have centered around such 
plays as Eugene O’Neill’s Hairy Ape, the early and 
more vigorous plays of Sidney Howard, and the 
works of many others, like Dan Totheroh, who 
were trying very hard to probe the inner motives 
and secret passions of men, not to mention the 
whole realm of the sub-conscious. 

The technique of play writing, too, had under- 
gone profound changes. Dramatists were all striv- 
ing for new and more plastic forms of expression. 
They were quite indifferent as to whether their 
plays ran two acts or ten. They were quite willing 
to experiment with the use of masks or any other 
device which would expand their power of charac- 
ter delineation. In a word, the playgoer of 1914 
who skipped a whole decade and then returned to 
the theatre from 1924 to 1928 would say, not once, 
but many times: “I have never seen a play quite 
like this before.” 

But this same playgoer, after another lapse of a 
decade, returning to his beloved theatre in 1934 or 


thereabouts, would have found it very difficult in- 
deed to pick a single play which was anything more 
than a repetition or a refinement of plays he had 
seen many times. A great lethargy seemed to have 
seized both playwrights and producers. A few, like 
O’Neill, carried forward and perfected the work 
they had already begun a decade earlier. But many, 
like Sidney Howard, dropped almost completely 
from the theatrical scene and were swallowed up 
either in Hollywood or in other activities which 
bore little resemblance to their pioneering work in 
the post-war decade. 

This brings us to the most recent phase of the 
theatre in which the director, rather than the play- 
wright, has assumed the dominant réle and brought 
about something closely approaching a creative 
revolution. Conspicuously, the work of Orson 
Welles, and of the groups with which he has been 
associated, has electrified the mechanics of the the- 
atre and enabled it to project qualities of feeling 
and the impact of emotions in a way never before 
achieved. 

But if you will go to the heart and substance of 
the more recent plays, you will find very little 
change. One need only remember that some of 
Orson Welles’ most conspicuous achievements of 
production have been with the three century-old 
plays of Shakespeare. We are dealing here with the 
creative science of showmanship, whereas in the 
post-war days, the creative impulse was closer to 
the everlasting heart of the theatre and represented 
heroic efforts to probe the soul of mankind. 

Of course, these generalizations are likely to be 
dangerously misleading. One might, for instance, 
take the years just before the Great War and point 
out that David Belasco was then creating quite as 
profound a revolution in showmanship as Orson 
Welles is creating today. But this is true only in a 
very limited sense. Belasco had a passion for real- 
ism in stage settings and gratified this passion to 
an extent which may have seemed revolutionary to 
his audiences; but he was, in fact, merely perfect- 
ing and expanding to the minutest detail the very 
commonly accepted feeling of his day. It is not as if 
he had suddenly transformed the bare stage of an 
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Elizabethan drama into an utterly realistic picture. 
He was simply doing what all the other producers 
were doing—attempting to create the illusion of 
reality. If he carried this a few degrees further 
than his competitors and thereby won the title of 
master showman, he could hardly be called a pio- 
neer. He was perfecting an old principle, but not 
introducing a new one. 

In contrast with Belasco’s contribution, I think it 
is fair to say that the radical producers of recent 
years have quite definitely sought to give the the- 
atre new dimensions. They have selected the best 
from many abortive efforts made a few years ago 
by the constructivists and others, and have finally 
evolved methods of stage setting and producing 
marked by the utmost simplicity and yet by the 
most complete interplay of design and lighting and 
human action. 

We can say, of course, that Norman Bel Geddes 
was attempting the same basic treatment ten or 
fifteen years ago. But the fact remains that Geddes 
never succeeded completely in fusing the human 
and the mechanical elements of the theatre. He 
was, by nature, an architect and a visionary, but 
except for his extraordinary project for a Dante 
production, he allowed his feeling for design and 
for contour and for lighting to dominate his sense 
of the dramatic. In one notable instance, he created 
an enormously expensive and lavish production—a 
veritable scenic mountain—upon a molehill of a 
play. It seemed as if the play were merely the ex- 
cuse for the scenery and for the lighting. 

Today’s revolutionary producers achieve the 
maximum of emotional effect with the minimum of 
scenic trappings. Everything they do is directed 
toward heightening the impact of the drama itself. 
This is what Geddes hoped to do, but never 
achieved. 

The modern methods give the casual theatregoer 
the impression that the theatre itself is undergoing 
a profound change, but this impression is largely 
false, for the simple reason that the theatre is es- 
sentially a place where human conflicts, whether 
comic or tragic, are presented in such a way as to 
arouse the emotional interest of audiences. These 
human conflicts to do not change nor do they have 
anything to do with the technique of production. 

To make this quite clear, suppose we examine 
briefly just what it is that makes a play important 
and enduring. Broadly speaking, a play consists of 
three major elements. First, there is the theme; 
second, there is the plot; third, there is the dialog. 
The plot and dialog are comparatively superficial. 
They follow fashions with amazing fickleness. They 
are conditioned by locality, by the character of 
audiences, by matters that happen to be of common 
knowledge in a particular time and place. 

For instance, the dialog in the modern theatre 
has changed enormously in the last two decades. 
There are very few words or phrases today which 
playwrights hesitate to use, whereas it was the 
fashion not so long ago to avoid profanity and 
blasphemy and the more extreme vulgarities. 

Plots have changed considerably, too, in the 
sense that many scenes and actions, once consid- 
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ered too realistic for public taste, have now become 
accepted conventions. Yet both plot and dialog, like 
the mechanical and artistic forms of production 
cannot be considered as of the very essence of the 
theatre. The only part of the theatre where real 
underlying change can be discovered from decade 
to decade, or even from century to century, is in 
the themes used. 

To illustrate the difference between dialog, plot 
and theme, suppose we try to answer the following 
question: “If a mother discovers that her husband 
has committed a crime of which her son has been 
accused, and she is the only person in the world to 
know the truth, what should she do about it?” 

This is what we call a theme question. It states a 
problem, and the job of the playwright is to give 
some kind of answer to this theme question which 
he himself has raised. When he has done that, he 
has written a complete play. 

If we examine the above question, we will note 
that it says nothing about the time or place in 
which this dilemma is placed before the mother. It 
is a problem which might have been placed before 
a mother in ancient Egypt, 4,000 years B.C., or be- 
fore a mother in Rome in the time of Augustus, or 
equally well before a mother in this very latest year 
of the twentieth century. Her problem would be 
deeply tragic at any time during a period of 5,000 
years or more. It would be equally tragic for a 
white woman, or for a Negro, a Hindu, or a Jap- 
anese. In brief it is a universal problem as to pos- 
sible place. It is also universal as to the position in 
the community of the particular mother. She might 
be rich or poor, slave or free woman. Any mother 
in any audience in any time or place in the world 
would understand the agony of this particular 
mother. 

With this in mind, it is very easy to see that the 
question of plot has nothing to do with the theme. 
Plot enters in for the first time when a playwright 
decides that he is writing about a particular wom- 
an, in a particular period of time, living in a par- 
ticular place, and under certain specific circum- 
stances. The plot becomes more concrete when the 
playwright decides at what point in their lives he 
is going to introduce the characters to his audience 
—that is, for instance, whether he is going to let 
us see the characters before or after the mother 
has first made her fatal discovery. The plot be- 
comes still more elaborate when he has decided just 
how the discovery is made and under what circum- 
stances, and in what fashion this mother reaches 
the climax of her decision. 

It is still more obvious that dialog need not enter 
in until the playwright has outlined his plot to his 
complete satisfaction. Dialog must obviously fit the 
specific characters he has decided to use, must 
achieve both the utmost economy in words and the 
maximum emotional effect. Dialog must be under- 
standable to audiences living today, must create the 
illusion of reality, and must heighten characteriza- 
tions. Just as dialog is quite distinct from plot, so 
are both dialog and plot utterly distinct from the 
theme which gives the play its universal pattern 
and its inner light and coherence. 














BOOKS 


WORLD DOMINATION 
AS ITS FINAL AIM 


THe New GerMaN Empre. By F. Borkenau. The 

Viking Press. $2 
THIS book cites no authorities and contains no bibli- 
ography. The author was formerly a Left-wing mem- 
ber of the German Labor Party and a research fellow 
in sociology at Frankfurt University. During the past 
ten years he has applied his energies to the study of the 
international aspects of Fascism. He is well acquainted 
with the literature in his chosen field and his present 
survey of the philosophy and ambitions of Nazi Germany 
is scholarly in tone and valuable for the period between 
the Munich compromise and the outbreak of the cur- 
rent European war. 

Dr. Borkenau is of the opinion that the Nazi revo- 
lution is under the guidance, not of a political, but of 
a prophetic movement—a mystical fanaticism, a belief 
in the coming of the millennium. Besides the Nordic 
faith, there is nothing but faith in Hitler. There are no 
definite aims and no definite limits to Nazi expansion, 
for it is not directed fundamentally towards the re- 
moval of any real grievance or the destruction of any 
real enemy. It moves in an atmosphere of unreality 
and of a chase after the miraculous which cannot be 
transformed by any changes in the field of objective 
reality. All practical aims are subordinate to this super- 
natural urge. If the final aim of Nazi expansion is ex- 
clusive world domination, then the Nazi-Soviet pact may 
one day become another “scrap of paper.” 

The German objection to the Polish Corridor, accord- 
ing to Dr. Borkenau, was not economic but strategical. 
The Corridor was no serious obstacle to German trade. 
But it would have been a serious obstacle to German 
military movements in case of a war with Russia. In 
such an event, East Prussia would be one of Germany’s 
decisive bastions, and a hostile Poland could prevent 
Germany from moving a sufficient number of troops 
into that province. Germany, therefore, needed the Cor- 
ridor if she wanted a free hand for aggression in East 
and Southeast Europe. 

The decision of England and France to prevent, if 
they can, the dismemberment of Poland, introduced no 
new factor into the situation. If Germany wins, despite 
all the opposition that may be mobilized against her, it 
will not be due to overwhelming force of arms, but to 
the weakness of the moral, religious and political im- 
pulses of the opposing side. That such weakness exists 
is the basic assumption of the Germany military com- 
mand. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


AMERICAN HISTORY IS 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS 


Winer Horizons or AMERICAN History. By Herbert 

E. Bolton. D. Appleton-Century Co. $1.50 
THIS is a great book, by all the standards of literary 
and historical criticism. And because it is a great book, 
it is hard to review it without writing another book 
twice as long. The volume represents the finest product 
of Professor Bolton’s able pen. After we learn that he 
has turned out something like forty-five excellent pub- 
lications, we may wish to find in these few pages some 
concentration, almost a distillation, of his rare person- 
ality and large knowledge. That will be realized as the 


book-lover turns over the successive essays that an 
artistic printer has here set up. 
Four essays portray the Wider Horizons of American 


_ History. They are in order “The Epic of Greater Ameri- 


ca,” “The Significance of the (Spanish) Borderlands,” 
“The Mission as a Frontier Institution,” and “The Black 
Robes of New Spain.” All of them represent discoveries 
of their author in historical fields, and it is safe to say 
that they have already had a deep effect on his colleagues 
in the profession, the effect of recognition and of imita- 
tion. Dr. Bolton has made it imperative for the scholar 
to know the borderland story, the work of the missions 
in building American history, and most of all the unity 
and continuity of our continental development. From 
this day forward American history will mean the history 
of America, of which the United States forms an im- 
portant, integral, yet not a self-contained nor all-embrac- 
ing part. 

There is something large-minded and catholic in this 
conception of American history. There is a respect for 
brother nations, for the travails of neighbor peoples, 
for the various virtues and powers of other men, a kind- 
liness and calm affection that helps so much toward 
the understanding of humanity and a just appraisal of 
its efforts. This is the attitude that finds the truth and 
states it with courage and clarity. This is the man whose 
book is worth preserving. The book is the man. Though 
he will retire from active professorship in 1940, his name 
will endure. And this book is no small monument to 
that name and that career. W. EvcEne SHIELS 


LAND OF ADVENTURE, 
ROMANCE, FASCINATION 


AUSTRALIA: Her HeriraGe, Her Future. By Paul Mc- 

Guire. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3.50 
“AUSTRALIA lies remote, at the end of the longest 
ocean roads. However one goes to her, one goes in ro- 
mantic courses.” So, Paul McGuire begins his fascinat- 
ing history of his native country. He tells the story with 
a deep affection for that vast and difficult land, and a 
fine vision of the sturdy virtues of his countrymen, as 
well as a constructive criticism of their mistakes. 

There are several courses by which the traveler may 
reach the great continent; all of them were taken by 
the early explorers. For the mere promise of its ex- 
istence was from the earliest times a great mystery of 
geography, and philosophers speculated upon the pos- 
sibility of a great land-mass in the southern world to 
balance the land-mass of the northern world, many 
long years before a white man saw it. 

Several chapters are devoted to a detailed account 
of the very beginnings of Australia, when the intrepid 
seamen—Spanish, Dutch, French and English—ventured 
into the unknown in the seventeenth century. It was the 
English who remained and colonized the enormous is- 
land about the time of the American revolution, send- 
ing convict labor out to clear the bush and make it 
habitable. Those men and their leaders encountered 
tremendous hardships all during those early years. 

Australia is even now an adventurous country, much 
of it being still unknown, and yet to be colonized. The 
instinct of adventure is in the Australian’s blood. The 
old sense that “there is better country farther out” has 
become the motive of his social philosophy. Today, there 
are about 7,000,000 people concentrated for the most 
part in the few cities that border the seas. The 60,000 
aborigines have moved toward the interior. 
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Only last year Paul McGuire made an extensive tour 
throughout Australia, so that he is able to tell in his 
delightfully readable style, the present-day problems of 
each city and state, as well as the facts in the historical 
background. 

The book is packed with statistics on all sorts of 
things, but it is far from dull, being interspersed with 
quite beautiful descriptions of the wonders of the land 
and sea, the birds, the animals, the trees and the almost 
limitless vistas. Due credit is given to the fearless 
pioneers who made up the heritage that is Australia’s. 
He has many humorous sidelights on the colorful per- 
sonalities of the past, and the characteristics of the 
present day. 

With a sincere love of his homeland, the author is 
deeply concerned for the future. With his splendid Cath- 
olic viewpoint, he discusses the religious, social and 
economic problems. The denuding of the forests to make 
way for a too rapid profit in wheat, has made the ever 
widening dust bowls, thus destroying precious lands 
which can never be recovered. The ever increasing bu- 
reaucracies that are sapping the initiative of the finest 
of her men, and the alarming decrease in the birth- 
rate; these are some of the vital questions that engage 
the attention of this interested son of Australian pio- 
neers. 

Mr. McGuire is well known in the United States, hav- 
ing lectured recently throughout the country on Cath- 
olic Action. His book will appeal to Americans, largely 
because of the striking similarity in social and economic 
issues existing between the United States and Australia. 

CATHERINE MURPHY 


MAN’S EARLY HISTORY 
COMPATIBLE WITH SCIENCE 


Primitive REVELATION. By Rev. Wilhelm Schmidt, 

S8.V.D. Translated by Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, S8.T.D. 

B. Herder Book Co. $2.75. 
IT is well known that historians have been pushing 
farther and farther back into the early story of man. 
When written history fails scholars, anthropology, or 
the study of early man’s reliques, and ethnology, at 
least partially interested in studying primitive races 
still extant, have steadily added to our fund of knowl- 
edge. 

Unhappily, the majority of those who have written 
on primitive man have adopted the philosophy of evo- 
lution, have assumed without proof that man was crude 
in his intellectual life and degraded in his religious and 
moral life. Moreover, this school of evolutionists has 
subscribed for the most part to the faulty assumptions 
of rationalism which rules out the supernatural at the 
very threshold of discussion. Hence for such there was 
no problem of reconciling Genesis and their scientific 
(pseudo-scientific all too irritatingly and too often) con- 
clusions. They simply rejected Genesis as a myth. 

To the glory of the Church and of the Society of the 
Divine Word, Father Wilhelm Schmidt arose in the full 
height of his gigantic stature, and almost alone for some 
years, fought back the onset of the naturalistic evolu- 
tionists. He is an ethnologist of the first rank. Hence 
this book from his mature years, written with the clarity 
and simplicity which distinguished this scholar, is wel- 
come because it shows us that the story of early man 
as we know it from science is quite compatible, nay 
more harmoniously fits, with the story as we know it in 
the supernatural revelation of the early chapters of the 
Bible. Father Baierl is to be thanked for making this 
book available in a translation which is uniformly 
smooth and clear. 

I make only one reservation in praising. Father 
Schmidt has discussed the evolution of man’s body. He 
has made it plain that the real scientists do not claim 
that the proofs of descent from an animal body are in; 
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he also notes that the scientists, both non-Catholic and 
Catholic, incline to the thesis of continuity of forms. 
When the author turns to Sacred Scripture, his pages 
are too much a plea for a broader view of Genesis. If 
the Catholic attitude is to be given, it should be ade- 
quately given. Since the topic of man’s body need not 
have been brought into the book at all, a more plenary 
discussion of the question is required once it is intro- 
duced. Omission to speak of the opinion of some of the 
foremost exegetes and dogmatic theologians as well as 
omission to call attention to the connection of the ques- 
tion of the evolution of the body with the dogmas of the 
Fall and Redemption should not occur. 

Hence I counsel every intelligent Catholic to have this 
book; I advise that all who read the pages on the evo- 
lution of man’s body reserve opinion on the Church’s 
attitude on the question until more adequate reading 
has been done. WILLIAM J. McGarry 


A GLANCE AT 
THE EDITOR'S BOOK CASE 


AMERICAN Catholic scholarship is admirably upheld 
by John C. Ford, S.J., in The Validity of Virginal Mar- 
riage (Harrigan, $1.50). This is a doctoral dissertation, 
examining the question as to whether a marriage con- 
tracted with a condition of virginity is a true marriage. 
Theologians and canonists are the chief beneficiaries of 
Father Ford’s researches, but for jurists also the thesis 
has a value. Father Peter Skarga, S.J., was not only 
a great Polish patriot, but he was one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers and theologians of his day. His The 
Eucharist (Bruce, $2), which is translated from Polish 
by Edward J. Dworaczyk, is a general treatise on the 
Mass, a book for every Catholic, not for the clergy only. 

Details from the Process for Beatification of some two 
thousand Christians who suffered martyrdom in the 
Boxer persecution in 1900, are the basis of The Yellow 
River Runs Red, by the Rev. P. X. Mertens, S.J. (Herder, 
$1.75). The author knows his Chinese Catholics at first 
hand, and he tells the story with a convincing directness. 
My Catholic Neighbors by Samuel Atkinson (Devin- 
Adair, $1.50) is the sort of book to give to both Catholics 
and non-Catholics. The author is a convert from the 
Baptists, and what he has to say is enlightening both 
for his fellow Catholics, and the Protestants from whom 
he has departed. Another book by a convert is From 
a Far Country, by Theodore H. Dorsey (Our Sunday 
Visitor, $1). This is a fine Catholic Action book, which 
Catholic Evidence Guild members will appreciate on ac- 
count of Mr. Dorsey’s open-air experiences. 

Willis Dwight Nutting in How Firm a Foundation? 
(Sheed & Ward, $1.75) applies himself to a philosophi- 
cal criticism of the foundations of some conclusions of 
modern thought. A dreary task, for most modern thought 
is argumentation based on rejection of the supernatural, 
which is not modern, and on prejudice, which is not 
thought. Mr. Nutting examines the validity of this out- 
look, and finds that it is mostly gas and gaiters. Munich, 
and what led up to it, is the theme of Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong’s When There Is No Peace (Macmillan, 
$1.75). The editor of Foreign Affairs has examined this 
tense epoch, and added a judicious comment and inter- 
pretation, some of which is open to argument. In an 
attempt to define public relations, John Price Jones and 
David McLaren Church have produced At the Bar of 
Public Opinion: A Brief for Public Relations (Inter- 
River, $2). The subject is explored thoroughly, but pub- 
lic opinion, after all, may not need such tender coddling 
as the authors imply. Fear is one of the major prob- 
lems of life. And the problem is tackled by Peter Fletcher 
in Life Without Fear (Dutton, $1). It is a book of few 
pages, but with a message of hope for any who will 
face themselves honestly and courageously. 

There is a great deal of diplomatic gossip and news- 








paper tattle, which is always interesting, even if not 
always accurate, in Martha Dodd’s Through Embassy 
Eyes (Harcourt, Brace, $3). Miss Dodd lived a by no 
means secluded life whilst living in the United States 
Embassy in Berlin, and if she saw much, she heard 
more. Sometimes she formed sound judgments, some- 
times she did not. Mostly she didn’t. In Discovering 
Long Island (Dodd, Mead, $3) William O. Stevens takes 
you back to the early days of what is now New York 
irredenta. This is as much a travel book as history, 
written in a light and engaging style, that makes you 
wonder whether Flatbush really is located on Long Is- 
land. Nantucket Island in 1812 is where you go with 
Ben Ames Williams in Thread of Scarlet (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.50). Despite the title, this is not about Rahab, 
but about the War of 1812 and the British blockade. Mr. 
Williams is a writer of distinction, with a fine sense of 
tone coloring in his choice of words. 

On the surface it is not easy to decide whether Coun- 
try Lawyer, by Bellamy Partridge (Whittlesey, $2.75) 
is biography or biographical fiction. However, here is 
a fund of anecdote, and the story of Samuel S. Partridge, 
lawyer in Phelps, N. Y., and the period is 1864 to 1914. 
And the author—you may take our word for it—is an 
artist. From the domination of Bismarck to the domina- 
tion of Adolf Hitler—that is the period of Austria which 
Berta Szeps covers in My Life and History (Knopf, 
$3). The translation from the German is by John Som- 
merfield. The author is evidently a liberal with inter- 
national leanings. Her father also was a liberal, when 
in Austria the word meant just that. H. Gordon Garbe- 
dian has done a good job in his Albert Einstein (Funk 
and Wagnalls, $3.75), in which he shows the exile to be 
both a great scientist and a great man. Among other 
things, Mr. Garbedian essays an excellent explanation 
of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, which it is possible 
to follow. 

As to fiction, Full Harvest by Dora Aydelotte (Apple- 
ton-Century, $2) is a novel of farm life in the Middle 
West. Nothing very thrilling about it, except the amaz- 
ing amount of fictitious food this fictitious family man- 
ages to dispose of in the course of three hundred pages. 
Jack Boone does a story of West Tennessee in Dossie 
Bell is Dead (Stokes, $2.50). Dossie appears to have 
had a religious streak in her, even if she did become 
the common law wife of an Indian. The best feature of 
the tale is its intimate descriptions of the folk who are 
brought into action. 

There is a good deal of genuine history worked into 
The Strange Case of Mary Bryant, by Geoffrey Raw- 
son (Dutton, $3). For Mary was one of the early con- 
victs transported to Botany Bay by the English, and 
that is enough to make it certain that the story is 
venturesome, even if not always strictly reverent. J. 
Frank Dobie needed not to tell us that Apache Gold 
and Yaqui Siiver (Little, Brown, $3.50) is not a book of 
documented facts. That is obvious in this romance of 
the Indians of Mexico and the Southwest. Allowing for 
that, Mr. Dobie writes sprightly when he is not be- 
trayed into saying dismal things about the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. 

Waldo Frank’s The Bridegroom Cometh (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.75) somehow gets mixed. There is a heroine 
who stays put, drearily so. She marries a New York 
Jew and doesn’t like it, and so she quits. That and a 
great deal more, and Waldo Frank decidedly not at his 
best. Uncle Caleb’s Niece by Lida Larrimore (Macrae- 
Smith, $2) has the Cape Cod breezes as its background, 
and is clean and refreshing. A merry tale about a South- 
ern family and an inherited Yankee boarding house. Mr. 
Emmanuel by Louis Golding (Viking, $2.50) evidently is 
fiction, even if it is set amid the Nazi persecution of 
the Jews. The tale begins in England and shifts to Ger- 
many. It is frankly Jewish, which is very proper, since 
it is the story of Jewish suffering at the hands of the 
Nazis. Mr. Golding is restrained nonetheless, and his 
characters are real, not just literary dummies. Also he 
does not turn his hand to atrocity-mongering. 

THE GLANCER 


THEATRE 


THE STAGE AND WAR. It was inevitable that the 
theatrical season should start late this year. That trend 
has been noticeable for several seasons. Now, of course, 
the European war has moved many productions still 
farther into the future and has suppressed many others. 
Young Englishmen scheduled for leading réles here are 
sailing home over submarine infected waters to report 
for war duty. Sidney Howard’s new play, already sub- 
jected to the disaster of its author’s sudden death, lost 
one important member of its cast during the final re- 
hearsals. He may be dropping bombs from his airplane 
in Europe about the time the play opens in New York. 

There is, of course, another and more cheerful side 
to the picture. Our young American actors will find more 
places open to them, and this is to the good. The best 
of our actors are fully equal to the best Europe can 
send us, and it is no secret that there has been much 
feeling over the growing foreign invasion of the Ameri- 
can stage during the past decade. Few of our players 
are small enough to lose sight of the tragedy that has 
called the English home. But the fact remains that there 
has been a marked decrease in the number of unem- 
ployed players who storm the offices of producers this 
month. 

The producer of Journey’s End, the English revival 
which, with one exception, is our only important Sep- 
tember production, builded better than he knew when 
he made his plans to open in New York at the end of 
this month. The play has long been regarded as one 
of the best of the British war plays. It was immensely 
popular when it was given ten years ago. It would not 
be surprising if its success now, against the grim back- 
ground of Great Britain’s present situation, equals the 
phenomenal success of that other English revival, Out- 
ward Bound. Like Outward Bound, it has a superb cast 
and a timeless appeal. Unless the company is shot to 
pieces by recalls from the war front, Journey’s End will 
artistically and emotionally harrow our souls through- 
out the winter. 

Which brings up another point. We had those souls 
sadly harrowed all last winter. The black depression of 
the playwrights surrounded us like a miasma, from 
October up till June. The period seemed to them, as Mr. 
Behrman put it, “No Time For Comedy.” The play- 
wrights wallowed in gloom and their audiences en- 
forcedly wallowed with them. A great many of those 
black-starred plays failed, probably because of that 
almost unbroken gloom. Comedies were as rare as trees 
on Fifth Avenue. 

There is a lesson in this which producers might learn. 
No intelligent person wishes to be a Nero, fiddling while 
Rome burns. No intelligent person minimizes the horrors 
in Poland. But neither should any intelligent person 
forget that there are still violins in the world to which 
we have listened with delight in the past, to which we 
shall some day listen again. Let us try to strike a better 
balance in our theatrical attractions. Let us have more 
good clean comedy on our stage to prove that there is 
still some laughter in the world, as well as madness and 
death and the crash of shot and shell. 

England is showing her balance by releasing some 
of her greatest players from their war service. Very 
recently I mentioned that Maurice Evans, the greatest 
Shakespearean actor of his day, is happily among these. 
That is in sharp contrast to Austria’s action during the 
World War, in which she put Fritz Kriesler, the best 
violinist of his time and one of the best of all time, in 
defence of an unimportant little Austrian bridge. The 
shell that struck him there left him lame for life. It 
might as easily have struck his right arm, and thus 
deprived the whole civilized world of some of the most 
superb music offered it. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


NURSE EDITH CAVELL. There is an unfortunate time- 
liness to this splendid picture which will inevitably sug- 
gest propaganda. The fact that it is an Anglo-American 
production, made by Herbert Wilcox who has recently 
been engaged in reclaiming Queen Victoria’s dignity and 
that of the Empire, coupled with its stern reflections 
upon German officialdom, will hardly enable it to be 
viewed as pure entertainment or an exposition of the 
universal cruelties of war. But for those whose neutral- 
ity is unshakeable, it can be a deeply stirring and sig- 
nificant film. The plot covers the activities of Edith Ca- 
vell in spiriting Allied soldiers into Holland beyond the 
reach of the German military. When she is apprehended 
and charged with espionage, neither British nor Ameri- 
can pleas can stay her execution. There is a directness 
in the way this tragedy unfolds, making for quiet power, 
which gives it the impact of a symbol as Nurse Cavell, 
beautifully realized by Anna Neagle, falls victim to the 
same bloodless machinery which keeps the engines of 
war in operation at the Front. The significance of the 
picture lies not in the emphasized harshness accorded 
to the prisoner, but in the creed of Nurse Cavell herself, 
that patriotism is not enough, that there must be, fur- 
ther, no hatred or bitterness toward anyone. It is a lofty 
precept and it is the greater pity that it does not per- 
meate this production. (RKO) 


THE REAL GLORY. The quantity of action, most of it 
violent, which has been crammed into this loosely ren- 
dered yarn of how order descended on the Philippines in 
1906, by courtesy of the United States Army whose film 
reputation heretofore has had little to do with peace- 
making, assures it of wide success as unhistorical melo- 
drama. Director Henry Hathaway has concentrated his 
efforts on visual appeal and unreels the explosive prog- 
ress of the natives toward public safety under the in- 
spiration of an army doctor who stiffens their resistance 
against the fierce Moros after the latter had precipitated 
a cholera epidemic. In the chief réle, Gary Cooper sus- 
tains the illusion of a one-man occupation with a vigor- 
ous performance, with Andrea Leeds supplying a roman- 
tic thread or two as a concession to feminine patrons, 
who may be appalled by the general carnage. David 
Niven, Broderick Crawford, Reginald Owen and Kay 
Johnson are important in this thriller which carries a 
guarantee against boredom. (United Artists) 


HONEYMOON IN BALI. The travelog motif which is 
suggested in the title of this comedy is all but carried 
out in the plot, as hero and heroine reconcile two views 
of domesticity while traveling furiously from New York 
to Nassau, and to Bali and back. It is a fast-paced and 
quick-tongued piece throughout, but the lightness of its 
dialog is unfortunately due to the fact that it either has 
no meaning or two. Madeleine Carroll plays a career 
woman who resents the intrusion of love and marriage 
into her business of running a Fifth Avenue shop and 
escapes her suitor, offering a home in Bali, only to sur- 
render by the next boat. Fred MacMurray is an anti- 
feminist gentleman who prefers the family circle to the 
society merry-go-round and he makes his points agree- 
ably. Adults will find it refreshing except for occasional 
lapses into the smirking stage. (Paramount) 


BLACKMAIL. In spite of its spectacularism, this is an 
ineffectual melodrama which wastes its energy on a 
hackneyed plot involving an innocent man’s struggle to 
win back his former position after an association with 
the chain gang. It is full of thunder but Edward G. 
Robinson’s checkered screen past has finally caught up 
with him in an adult disappointment. (MGM) 
THomas J. FITZMorRIsS 
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EVENTS 


DURING the old days in civilized nations, the aristocracy, 
and the royal families even, scarcely ever took a bath, 
and were, in this respect, pretty much the same as the 
savages of the African jungles. There was, however, an 
important difference. The nobles used perfume. . . . In 
a somewhat analogous fashion, modern civilized na- 
tions and modern uncivilized nations engage in much 
smelly dirty work, with the civilized having a consider- 
able edge on the uncivilized in this regard. Once again, 
however, an important difference may be discerned. The 
civilized nations use diplomatic perfume, and herein lies 
today the chief difference between civilized and unciv- 
ilized countries. . . . Before murdering a neighboring 
friendly tribe, an uncivilized nation issues no statement 
concerning its mission to bring the benefits of civiliza- 
tion or protection to the assaulted group. It just pours 
in, commits wholesale mayhem and homicide, grabs 
everything in sight, without giving a thought to the 
drawing up of White Papers. . . . Such an attitude toward 
White Papers would cause civilized eyebrows to be raised 
everywhere and bring ostracism if adopted by a civ- 
ilized nation. Stealing somebody else’s country and 
butchering half the inhabitants do not, of course, ex- 
clude a nation from the category of civilized, for it is 
in this way that empires are built; but a callous dis- 
regard for sweet-smelling diplomatic statements designed 
to stifle the stench rising from the job would inevitably 
oust a Government from the ranks of civilized nations. 
Thus a civilized Government, when about to perpetrate 
a peculiarly dastardly crime against a friendly State, 
must, if jealous of its status, issue fragrant statements 
to the effect that: “It appears the burden of bringing 
the blessings of culture and civilization to the benighted 
country of has fallen on us. Reluctantly, but with 
accustomed heroism, we assume the task.” Or “In the 
interest of world peace, we are about to restore order 
in .” Or “Horrified at the manner in which minori- 
ties are being manhandled in , we are invading it, 
impelled thereto by a profound devotion to humanity 
wherever found.” . . . The back-stabbing of Poland by 
Russia is a case in point, Russia being usually classified 
as a civilized nation, especially by American university 
professors. Just previous to sticking the dagger in Po- 
land’s back, Russia squirted the diplomatic perfume ac- 
cording to civilized usage, declaring the Red army was 
moving in “to protect the lives and property of the 
population . .. and to take every measure to deliver the 
Polish people from the disastrous war.” ... An un- 
civilized nation would have just stuck the dagger in... . 
The non-aggression pact is another feature differentiat- 
ing the civilized from the uncivilized nation. This pact 
is unknown among uncivilized groups which just at- 
tack when they feel the urge without having previously 
arranged non-aggression treaties. Among civilized Gov- 
ernments, however, the custom is to make non-aggres- 
sion pacts before attacking. The advantage of the lat- 
ter practice is, of course, obvious. When a small na- 
tion is solicited by a larger Power to enter into a non- 
aggression agreement, the pact serves as a warning to 
the small country that its time has come and gives 
opportunity to prepare for annihilation. An uncivilized 
country, on the other hand, having no non-aggression 
pact, has no advance notice of its doom. 











If the customs of civilized governments should be 
adopted by civilized kidnapers, burglars, bank robbers, 
our newspapers would be more colorful. We would read: 
“Bank Robber Offers Non-Aggression Pact to Bank 
President. Bank President Calls Police.” ... “Burglar 
Declares He Broke Into Home to Restore Order.” .. . 
“Kidnaper Claims Boy Needs Protection, Snatches Him.” 
THE PARADER 
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